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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Seria Story sy THe Autor or “Brack SHEEP.” 
—@—— 
BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER VI. THE RUBICON. 


Or course Walter Joyce was a hero of 
heroes for days after the ice-accident. 
Lady Hetherington for the time being 
threw off every semblance of insolence and 
patronage, complimented him in the highest 
terms on his bravery and presence of mind, 
and assured him that he had established 
a claim upon their gratitude which they 
could never repay. Lord Hetherington was 
visibly affected, and had great difficulty 
in thanking his sister’s preserver in any- 
thing like a coherent manner, lapsing into 
wild outbursts of “Don’t you know!” 
and explaining that it would be impossible 
for him to express the feelings and that 
kind of thing, under which he laboured. 
The gentlemen from the barracks, who had 
hitherto regarded “old Hetherington’s secre- 
tary-fellow” as a person utterly unworthy 
of notice, began to think that they had 
been mistaken. Young Patey sent a short 
account of the incident to the sporting 
paper of which he was an esteemed corre- 
spondent, and made a mental note to ask 
Joyce to play in a football match which was 
about to come off, and of which he had the 
direction. Colonel Tapp not merely assisted 
in carrying Joyce’s senseless body to the 
tent, whereby he became much damped 
with drippings, which he nobly ignored, but 
sent off one of the men for the surgeon 
of the depét, and evinced an amount of in- 
jj terest and attention, very rare in the self- 
contained old warrior. Mr. Biscoe said 
very little indeed; he had been the only 
person close to the ridge of the broken 
ice, and he might have heard what Lady 




















Caroline whispered in Joyce’s ear, and he 
might have formed his own opinion of how 
matters stood from what he saw then. 
But he said nothing. His lips wreathed 


into a peculiar smile two or three times } 


in the course of the evening, but nothing 
escaped them, and as he was smoking his 
after-dinner cigar in his study, he chuckled 
in a manner which was not to be accounted 
for by the perusal of anything in the 
Guardian which he was supposed to be 
reading, more especially as he dropped his 
eyeglass, laid down the paper, and rubbed 
his hands with intense enjoyment. Just 
before he dropped asleep, he said, “ It’s 
a thousand pities Joyce is not in orders! 
He’d have had Chudleigh Rectory when 
old Whiting goes, as safe as possible: 
old Whiting can’t live long, and Chud- 
leigh must be worth twelve hundred a 
ear !” 

“Mr. Joyce have Chudleigh? Why 
should he have had Chudleigh? What makes 
you think that, Robert ?” asked the partner 
of his joys, from the neighbouring pillow. 

“* Ah! what indeed ?” was all the answer 


Robert made, and was snoring in an | 
instant. | 


What did Lady Caroline herself say? 
Very little. She had a slight access of 
fever for three days, and kept her room for 
a week. The first time Joyce saw her was 
in the library where he was at work. She 
came across the. room with outstretched 
hand, and in a few very simple words told 
him she owed her life to him, and had 
come to tell him so, and to thank him for 
it. She was looking wonderfully beau- 
tiful; Joyce thought he had never seen her 
to such advantage. The usual pallor of her 
cheeks was relieved by a deep rose flush, 
her violet eyes were more than ever lumi- 
nous, and she had departed from her usual 
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style of coiffure, her chesnut hair being 
en off her forehead, amd gathered up in 

a huge plait at the baek of her head. 
“You reesllect first. mention to 

of the intention of having that drea 

ice-party, Mr. Joyce ?’” said Lady Caroline, 


‘after the first speeches of acknowledgment. 


“ Perfectly, it was in this room, almost 
where we are sitting now !’’ 

“ Don’t you remember—I hope you don’t, 
and if you don’t, it’s silly. im me te remind 
you, though I can’t help it—that I had 
been quizzing you about the way in which 
you remained devoted to your writing, 
and assured you that we should only 
attempt to tear you away from it, and to 
get you to join us on one other occasion 
before we went to town, and that was to 
this skating affair. It would have been but 
4 poor look-out for one of the party, if you 
hadn’t been there.” 

“You're giving me much greater credit 
than I deserve, Lady Caroline ; and indeed 
during all the past week I’ve felt that I’ve 
been placed in a false position in the hero- 
worship I’ve received. It certainby hap- 
pened that I got to the place before Mr. 
Biscoe, and I was in quicker than he, but 
that was because I was a little younger, and 
had longer limbs. But what I’ve done 
to be made so much of, I really don’t 
know !” 

“ You’ve saved my life, Mr. Joyce—and 
won my eternal gratitude !”’ and again she 
stvetched out her hand. 

“The last is ample reward for the 
first, Lady Caroline! No other recognition 
is necessary !’’ And he took her hand, but 
he merely held it for an instant, and bowed 
over it and let it go. Did not even press it, 
never thought of attempting to raise it to 
his lips. Lady Caroline withdrew it quietly 
with a half-laugh. He was the coldest, 
most insensate, impassible man in the world, 
shethought; clever, and with a great amount 
of odd indescribable fascination, but a per- 
fect stone. 

He was not. He was a simple, single- 
minded man, unaccustomed to the ways 
of flirtation, and utterly uncomprehending 
any of the mysteries of the craft. He had 
felt naturally proud of the notice which 
Lady Caroline had taken of him, had 
written of it to Marian, attributing it, as 
he honestly thought it was due, to Lady 
Caroline’s superior education and love of 
books attracting her to him for com- 
panionship. He was by no means an ob- 
servant man, as but few students are, but 
he had noticed, as he thought, a certain 





amount of freedom in manners generally at 
Westhope, which was very different from 
hing he had previously seen. He as- 


‘ertbed it tothe different grade ef seciety, 


and took but little noties of it. He must, 
however, have been more-tham blind not to 
have seen that in Lady Carolime’s. conduct 
towards him at the time of the accident, 
there was something more than this; that 
in that whis word “Walter,” and 
the tone im which it was whispered, there 
was an unmistakable admission of a senti- 
ment. which he had hitherto chosen to 
ignore, and which he determined to ignore 
still. Walter Joyce was but human, and it 
would be absurd to deny that his vanity 
was flattered. He had a sufficient feeling 
for Lady Caroline, based on gratitude, and 
nurtured by general liking, to experience a 
certain compunction for her, placed as she 
must inevitably find herself by his mode of 
treatment of her, but regarding that mode 
of treatment he had never an instant’s 
doubt. He had been brought up in far 
too strict a school of honour ever to palter 
with himself for a moment, much less 
with any one else. His heart was in 
Marian Ashurst’s keeping, his liege love, 
and in not one single pulsation should it 
be false to her. Ail this he had thought 
out before the interview with Lady Caro- 
line, and his conduct then was exactly as 
he had prescribed to himself it should be. 
He took no credit to himself for his cold- 
ness and reserve, nor indeed did he deserve 
any, for he felt as calmly and coldly as he 
acted. There was but one person in the 
world with power to make his heart leap, his 
pulses fill, to rouse his energy with a look— 


to cloud his hopes with a word. Why was | 


she silent then? She could not know how 
critical the time might have been, she 
should never know it, but he felt that he 
wanted her advice, advice on the general 
questions of his life, and he determined to 
write to her in a way that should elicit it. 

Thus he wrote 

** Westhope, Friday. 

“My dearest Marian, I am still without 
any news of you, although this is the third 
letter I have written since I received your 
last. I know that you must have been 
very much, and very specially, engaged. I 
know, as you will have gathered from my 
last hasty few lines, that poor Tom Cres- 
well is dead, and I fee) that you must have 
been called pon to your utmost to play the 
part of comforter, and to bring your keen 
sympathies and busy brains into active use 
to restore something like a semblance of 
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ordinary comfort from that disordered and 
desolate household. That you are the 
mainstay of the family in their trouble, as 
of course few would be, I happen to know. 
Did I tell you how? Mr. Gould, who is 
Lord Hetherington’s principal business 
agent, showed me a letter he had had from 
you, written in Mr. Creswell’s behalf, about 
the impossibility of the poor old gentle- 
man’s carrying out some sale of land, about 
which he had been previously negotiating, 
under the existing melancholy circum- 
stances. It seemed so strange to see the 
handwriting, so familiar and so dear to me, 
addressed to another; treating of business 
topics, and yet conveying information, 
which was surely interesting to me, but of 
which I was yet ignorant. However, you 
had your duty to do to the people who had 
been so kind to you, and who had done 
much more than their duty by you during 
the time of your trials, and I, who know 
you so well, have no doubt that you have 
done it, not merely in the letter but in the 
spirit. I suppose that by this time the first 
shock of grief will have passed away, and 
that the household at Woolgreaves will be 
assuming something like its normal state ; 
and I presume, therefore, that you and Mrs. 
Ashurst will be soon thinking of bringing 
your visit to an end, even if by this time you 
have not already entered upon the lodgings 
which you told me you had in view. I have 
no doubt that if this be so now, or whenever 
it comes, both you and Mrs. Ashurst will 
much miss the material comfort which you 
have enjoyed during the last few months. 
It is impossible that it should be otherwise, 
but you, atall events, have long had a clear 
idea of your future, and so long as you are 
with her I do not fear Mrs. Ashurst’s 
becoming a prey to despair. The woman 
who battled so bravely by your dear father’s 
side, is not likely to give way now that 
the héat of the contest is over, and a re- 
treat, humble indeed, but sufficient for 
existence, is provided for her. I should 
almost rather fear the effect of the change 
upon you. I should very much fear it, if 
I laid much stress upon the opinions with 
which the last letter I received from you 
was rife, opinions breathing the very es- 
sence of worldly philosophy, but scarcely 
such as one would expect to find in a young 
girl’s letter to her lover. However, I do 
not lay much stress on these opinions; I 
kmow that it is the fashion just now to 
affect a cynicism which is not really felt, and 
to aseribe to oneself faults and follies which 
have no substantial basis. Iam sure that 





you must have become infected with this 
idea, and that you wrote under its influence, 
for nothing could be more opposite than 
your new doctrine to the teachings of your 
youth, and the example of your parents. 

“Tt is time, however, my dear Marian, 
that we should each shake ourselvesfree from 
any little affectations or delusions which 
have hitherto possessed us, and make up 
our minds to look our position resolutely 
in the face. I say both of us, because I am 
perfectly conscious of having permitted 
myself to start in life as the vietim of a 
delusion of a very different kind to yours. I 
was as sanguine as you were depressed, 
and when, on the day we parted, you had 
a notion that there was an end to all hap- 
piness to be enjoyed mutually by us, I had 
a feeling that 1 was taking my first step 
towards the premiership or the governor- 
ship of the Bank of England. I pray God 
that your idea was as baseless as mine. I 
know that my position can never be a great 
or a wealthy one, that all I ever get I must 
earn by my handwork, and I am-perfectly 
content, so long as I have your approval of 
my steps, and you yourself as my reward. 

“ But we must not dream any more, 
Marian, either of us, and ycu, especially, 
must not suffer yourself again, for what- 
ever reason, to be tempted out of your 
regular sphere. All your attention hence- 
forth must be given to the joint interests 
which must be paramount in your heart. 
Life progresses, dear. How the months 
have slipped away since we parted! We 
must not let youth and health and all 
that is best pass out of it, and leave us still 
pursuing a flying shadow, and waiting for 
better days till we shall come together. Not 
now, or ever, will I take any step as re- 
gards my future without your counsel and 
consent, considering as I do that that future 
is yours as much as mine. But I want to 
be assured of your hearty interest and de- 
sire for co-operation in my affairs, Marian ! 
I feel sure I have it; I know it is almost 
absurd in me to doubt its existence, but I 
have been so long away from you, and you 
have been so long without writing to me, 
that I long to read the assurance in your 
own hand. What would I not give—if I had 
anything, poor wretch !—to hear it from 
your lips, but that is impossible just yet. 

‘“* Now, what we have to think of is de- 
finite and pressing. I must give a deci- 
sive answer within a week, and you will see 
the bearing and importance of that decisive 
answer on our future. I believe I could 
stay on here for any time I chose. The big 
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history-book, though I work hard at it 
every day, is as yet only in its commence- 
ment, and I am told that when the family 
goes to town next week I am to accompany 
them, and to devote my time in London to 
purely secretarial work, correcting my lord 
in his speeches, writing his letters, &., 
while the history of the Wests is to remain 
in abeyance until the autumn. Everybody 
is particularly kind to me, and had I never 
‘lifted my eyes to my master’s daughter,’ 
like the ’prentice of old, I might have been 
very happy here. But I have other hopes 
in view, and a married private secretary 
would be impossible. It’s lucky, then, that 
there is another opening—yes, Marian, a 
new chance, which I think promises, splen- 
didly promises, to realise all we have hoped 
—all I have hoped for, all you can have 
justly ey union for us 

th, under decent competence when united. 
Listen. 

“* My old friend Byrne, of whom you heard 
so much when I was in London, wrote to 
me some time since telling me that my name 
had been suggested, as the correspondent 
then required for a London newspaper in 
Berlin. I thought but little of it at the 
moment, for though, thanks to old Dr. Heit- 
mann, in the dear old days at Helmingham, 
I knew myself to be a tolerable German 
scholar, I doubted whether I had sufficient 
‘nous’ and experience of the world for the 
post. I wrote this to Byrne, and I think 
he was rather of my opinion, but the man 
with whom the recommendation rested, and 
who knew me from having met me con- 
stantly during those weeks I was living 
with Byrne, and knew also some of my 
qualifications, as it was through him I ob- 
tained those odd jobs on the press, declared 
that I would be the very man for their 
purpose, and has so pressed the matter 
that I have agreed to let them have 
my decision in a week’s time. For that 
decision I come to you. They offer me 
@ year’s engagement to start with, with 
the certainty of renewal if I fulfil their 
expectations, and four hundred a year, with 
the prospect of a rise. Four hundred a year, 
Marian, and in a country where money 
goes much further thanin England! Four 
hundred a year, and we united for ever, and 
dear Mrs. Ashurst—for, of course, she will 
be with us—with a son as well as a daugh- 
ter to tend and care for her. Now, you see 
why I made the ‘commencement of my 
letter rather sombre and gloomy, in order 
to heighten the brilliancy of the finish! 
Now you see why I talked about the lodg- 








ings and the privations—because there is no 
need to submit to any of them! 

“ Marian darling, you must answer this 
instantly! I have no doubt as to the tone 
of your reply, but I can do nothing until 
I get it, and time presses. Don’t be afraid 
of any ill-feeling on the part of Lord 
Hetherington or any one here. I have been 
able to render them something of a service. 
I will tell you about it when we meet—and 


they will all be delighted at anything 


which brings good tortune to me. And 
now good-bye! Think how little time now 
before I shall hold you in my arms! Write 
at once! God bless you, now and ever. 
“Your WALTER.” 


Sunday morning at Woolgreaves. Bright, 
splendid sunshine, the frost all gone, and 
nature renovated by her six months’ sleep 
asserting herself in green bud and lovely 
almond blossom, and fresh sprouting her- 
bage on every side. Far away on the 
horizon lay Brocksopp, the week - day 
smoke cloud, which no wind dispelled, yet 
hovering like a heavy pall over its sab- 
bath stillness; but the intervening land- 
scape was fresh, and fine, and calculated 
to inspire peaceful thoughts and hopeful 
aspirations in all who looked on it. Such 
thoughts and such aspirations the con- 
templation of the scene inspired in old 
Mrs. Ashurst, who sat propped up by 
pillows in a large easy-chair in her sitting- 
room, gazing out of the window, looking 
at nothing, but enjoying everything with 
the tranquil serenity of old age. For 
several years past there had not been much 
life in the old lady, and there was very 
little now; her vital powers, never very 
strong, had been decaying slowly but 
surely, and Dr. Osborne knew that the 
time was not far distant, when the widow 
of his old friend would be called away to 
rejoin the husband she had so dearly loved, 
in the Silent Land. 

“A case of gradual decay, my dear sir,” 
said the little doctor, who had been up all 
night, bringing the heir of a neighbouring 
squire into the world, and who had stopped 
at Woolgreaves on his way home, and 
asked for breakfast—a meal which he was 
then taking in company with his host. 
“What we call the vis vite quietly giving 
way.” 

“And by what I gather from you, 
doctor, I fear our old friend will not be 
much longer with us ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say, but I should 
think not! Sad thing for the daughter; 
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she’s very much attached to her mother, 
and will feel the loss very much. Won- 
derful girl that, sir !”’ 

“Miss Ashurst? She is, indeed!” said 
Mr. Creswell, abstractedly. 

** Such aclever head, such individuality, 
such dominant will! Let her make up her 
mind to a thing and you may consider it 
done! Charming girl, too; simple, unaf- 
fected, affectionate—dear me! I think I 


- can see her now, in frilled trousers, bowling 


a hoop round the schoolhouse garden, and 
poor Ashurst pointing her out to me 
through the window! Poor Ashurst! dear 
me!” 

Dr. Osborne pulled out a green silk 
pocket - handkerchief ornamented with 
orange spots, buried his face in it, and 
blew a loud and long note of defiance to 
the feelings which were very nearly making 
themselves manifest. When he reappeared 
to public gaze, Maud and Gertrude had 
entered the room, and the conversation 
took a different turn. The young ladies 
thought it a lovely morning, so fresh and 
nice, and they hoped they would have no 
more of that horrid winter, which they 
detested. Yes, they had seen dear Mrs. 
Ashurst, and she seemed much the same, 
if anything a little brighter than last night, 
but then she always was brighter in the 
mornings. Miss Ashurst had gone for a 
turn round the garden, her mother had 
said. And did uncle remember that they 
must go to Helmingham church that morn- 
ing? Oh, Dr. Osborne didn’t know that 
Hooton church was going to be repaired, 
and that there would not be service there 
for three or four Sundays. The snow had 
come through on to the organ, and when 
they went to repair the place they found 
that the roof was all rotten, and so they 
would have to have a new roof. And it 
was a pity, one of the young ladies 
thought, that while they were about it they 
didn’t have a new clergyman instead of 
that deaf old Mr. Coulson, who mumbled 
so you couldn’t hear him. And then Dr. 
Osborne told them they would be pleased 
at Helmingham church, for they had a 
new organist, Mr. Hall, and he had 
organised a new choir, in which Miss Gill’s 
soprano and Mr. Drake’s bass were heard 
to the greatest effect. Time to start was 
it not? Uncle must not forget the distance 
they had to walk. Yes, Maud would drive 
with Dr. Osborne with pleasure. She liked 
that dear old pony so much. She would 
be ready in an instant. 

Marian went with the rest of the party 





to church, and sat with them immediately 
opposite the head-master’s seat, where she 
had sat for so many years, and which was 
directly in front of the big school pew. 
What memories came over her as she 
looked across the aisle! Her eyes rested 
on the manly figure and the M.B. waist- 
coat of Mr. Benthall, who sat in the place 
of honour, but after an instant he seemed 
to disappear as in a dissolving view, and 
there came in his place a bowed and 
shrunken elderly man, with small white 
hands nestling under his ample cuffs, all 
his clothes seemingly too large for him, big 
lustrous eyes, pale complexion, and iron- 
grey hair. No other change in the whole 
church, save in that pew. The lame man 
who acted as a kind of verger still stumped 
up the pulpit-stairs and arranged the 
cushion, greatly to the horror of the 
preacher of the day, Mr. Trollope, who, 
being a little man, could hardly be seen in 
the deep pulpit, and whose soft, little voice 
could scarcely be heard out of the mass of 
wood and cotton velvet in which he was 
steeped to the ears. The butcher, who 
was also churchwarden and a leading 
member of the congregation, still applied 
to himself all the self-accusatory pas- 
sages in the responses in the Psalms, 
and gave them out looking round at his 
fellow-parishioners in a tone of voice 
which seemed to say, “ See what an in- 
fernal scoundrel I am, and how I de- 
light in letting you know it!” The boys 
in the school were in the same places, 
many of them were the same boys, and the 
bigger ones, who had been in love with 
Marian when she lived among them, nudged 
each other as she came in, and then became 
scarlet from their clean collars to the roots 
of their freshly-pomatumed hair. Fresh 
faces nowhere but there. Change in no 
life but hers. Yes, as her eye rested on 
Mr. Creswell’s solemn suit of black she 
remembered that life had changed also for 
him. And somehow, she could scarcely 
tell how, she felt comforted by the thought. 

They left the church when the service 
was ended, but it was some time before 
they were able to start on their way home. 
Mr. Creswell came so seldom into Helming- 
ham, that many of his old acquaintances 
saw him there for the first time since his 
wife’s death, and came to offer their long- 
deferred condolence, and to chat over mat- 
ters of local gossip. Marian, too, was 
always a welcome sight tothe Helmingham 
people, and the women gathered round her 
and asked her about her mother’s health, 
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and of their prospects, and when they were 
going to leaye Woolgreaves; to all of 
which questions Marian replied with per- 
fect self-possession and without giving her 
querists any real information. 

At last they set out homeward. Maud 
and Gertrude started off at a rapid rate, 
and were soon out of sight. Mr. Creswell 
and Marian walked quickly on together, 
talking on various subjects. Mr. Creswell 
was the principal speaker, Marian merely 
answering or commenting on what he said, 
and, contrary to her usual custom, never 
originating a subject. Her companion 
looked at her curiously two or three times 
during their walk; her eyes were down- 
cast, her forehead knit, and there was a 
generally troubled expression in her face. 
At length, when they had nearly reached 
their destination, and had turned from the 
high road into the Woolgreaves’ grounds 
through a private gate, he said : 

“You are strangely silent to-day, missy. 
Has anything happened to vex you ?” 

“To vex me? Nothing in the world. 
And it had not even struck me that I was 

icularly silent. It seems to me as 
though we had been talking ever since we 
left Helmingham.” 

“We? I, you mean. You have been 
almost monosyllabic in your replies.” 

“Have I? That was scarcely polite 
when you take the trouble to talk to me, 
my kind friend. The fact is that I have 
been in a kind of day-dream, I believe.” 

“About the future, Marian?” Mr. 
Creswell said this so earnestly that the 
girl looked up into his face. His eyes fell 
before hers as she said, steadily : 

“No; aboat the past. The sight of the 
school pew, and of another person there in 
papa’s place, called up all sorts of recollec- 
tions, which I was revolving instead of 
listening to you. Oh, no!” she added, 
after a pause; “I love dreaming of the 
past, because, though it has here and there 
its dim hues and its one great and inefface- 
able shadow of papa’s loss, it was, on the 
whole, a happy time. But the future——” 
and she stopped suddenly, and shud- 
dered. 


“You have no pleasant anticipations of 
the future, Marian ?”’ asked Mr. Creswell, 
in a lower tone than that in which he had 
hitherto spoken. 

“Can you ask me—you who know me 
and know how we are circumstanced? I 
declare I There! I’m always apt to 
oe myself when this subject is broached, 
and I speak out without thinking how un- 





called for and ridiculous it is. Shall we 
walk on ?” 

“Not for an instant, I wanted to say a 
few words to you. I was talking to Dr. 
Osborne this morning about Mrs. Ashurst.”’ 

“ About mamma ?” 

“The doctor said—what cannot fail to 
have struck you, Marian, who are so de- 
votedly attached to your mother and so 
constantly in attendance on her—that a 

change has recently come over her, 
and that she is much more feeble and more 
helpless than she used to be. You have 
noticed this ?” 

“IT have indeed. Dr. Osborne is 
perfectly right. Mamma is very much 
changed.” 

“It is obviously necessary that she 
should not feel the loss of any little com- 
fort to which she may have been accus- 
tomed. It is most essential that her mind 
should not be disturbed by any harassing 
fears as to what might become of you, 
after she was gone.” 

Marian was silent. Her face was deadly 
pale, and her eyes were downcast. 

“There is only one way of securing 
our first object,’ continued Mr. Creswell, 
“and that is by your continuing in this 
house.” 

“That is impossible, Mr. Creswell. I 
have already explained to you the reason.” 

“ Not impossible in one way, Marian—a 
way, too, that will secure the other object 
we-have in view—your mother’s peace 
of mind about you. Marian, will you re- 
main in this house as its mistress—as my 
wife ?” 

It had come at last, the golden chance ! 
She knew that he understood she had ac- 
cepted him, and that wasall. Mr. Creswell 
went on rapturously, telling her how his 
love had grown as he had watched her 
beauty, her charming intelligence, her dis- 
cretion, and her worth; how he had been 
afraid she might think he was too old for 
her; how she should prove the warmth of 
his affection and the depth of his gratitude. 
All this he said, but she heard none of it. 
Her brain was running on her having at 
last achieved the position and the wealth, 
so long a source of bitter misery and despair 
to her. The end was gained; now life 
would indeed be something to her. 


When they reached the house, Mr. Cres- 
well wanted to go with her at once to Mrs. 
Ashurst’s room; but Marian begged to be 
alone for a few moments, and parted with 
him at the door. As she passed through 
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the hall she saw a letter lying on the table 
addressed to her. It was the letter from 
Walter Joyce. 





THE CHINESE FROM HOME. 

TRAVELLING over the mountain trails almost 
anywhere in California, no matter how remote 
and solitary may be your route, you can 
scarcely fail to meet a curious figure—sloping- 
eyed, yellow-complexioned, with a shaved 
head, and pigtail carefully secured in a twisted 
knot behind; clad in a loose cloth or calico 
garment, half shirt, half jacket; trousers 
equally wide; a long bamboo pole over his 
shoulder, on either end of which, carefully 
balanced, are a sack of rice, a piece of pork, 
and a heterogeneous mass of mining tools ; 
and, over all, the head of this strange in- 
dividual is covered with a hat made of slips 
of bamboo, the brim of which equals in breadth 
a moderately sized umbrella. This is John 
Chinaman Bs home, finding his fortune. 
He always answers to the name of “ John.” 
He follows many ways of making his modicum 
of rice ; and the representative of Chinese in- 
dustry in this case is “Mining John.” The 
white miners only allow him to labour at the 
poorer diggings, or at others which have been 
so well wrought over, as no longer to yield 
returns enough to satisfy their ideas as to 
wages. Accordingly, we find John at work in 
some remote locality which the stronger race 
has deserted, or which is too poor to tempt 
them to drive out the Chinese. In former 
times, this was frequently done; and in the 
old California newspapers reports of such out- 
rages, or of meetings at which resolutions to 
do so were passed, are quite common. Some 
years ago had occasion to pass a few 
days with some Chinese miners in the moun- 
tains. They numbered some twenty men, and 
occupied the deserted cabins of the miners 
who had formerly wrought in the locality. 
Every morning they would go down to the 
river side, and labour, steadily washing the 
gravel for gold until mid-day, when their 
slight meal of rice and vegetables was partaken 
of. At six o'clock, or thereabout, they stopped 
work for the day; and after carefully washing 
themselves in the river, they prepared supper. 
I was the only white there, and had made an 
arrangement with them about my meals. Ac- 
cordingly my supper was first prepared: an 
office which I generally superintended, as they 
had, according to my observation, a nasty habit 
of incorporating rattlesnakes, frogs, slugs, and 
“such small deer,” in their stews. After 
supper they would look to their little patches 
of water melons, cabbages, &c.; and their 
head man would talk to me about his daily 
life, or the province he had come from, and 
to which he ho before long to return. 
The greater portion of them, however, after 
they had weighed out the proceeds of the 
day’s labour and allotted each man his share 
by the aid of a suan-pan (a sort of miniature 





Babbage’s calculating machine) would place 
themselves on their sleeping benches, put a 
little tray before them on which were the 
materials for smoking, and soon drug themselves 
into a dreaming stupidity with the fumes of 
opium. Their huts were situated amid the most 
beautiful scenery, by the banks of a fine river, 
over which cataracts from the snow - capped 
mountains in the distance fell gurgling or roar- 
ing into the waters below. But for all this, on 
which I never tired of gazing, my hosts seemed 
to care little. They had no visitors, save an 
Indian on horseback now and then, who treated 
them very cavalierly and rarely dismounted. 
On Sundays they generally laid over from 
work, not from any religious motive, as they 
were Buddhists, but merely as a day of rest; 
and sometimes, if they had been more than 
ordinarily successful, one- of them would go 
to the town or trading port, distant some ten 
miles, and buy some provisions and a bottle 
of a beverage called (1 quote the label) “fine 
Old Tom,” over which they made very merry for 
a few hours, playing a rude description of mu- 
sical instrument sounding like a paralytic drum. 
They made, however, poor pay, generally not 
more than three or four shillings per diem each ; 
though now and then they would come on a 
lucky pocket, and return in the evening grinning 
from ear to ear. The ground was, however, 
getting exhausted, and they were then talking 
of putting their household gods on the bamboo 

le, and of removing to some more favoured 
ocality which they hhad heard of. Go down 
into almost any town or village, and you will 
find John moving about with that same silent 
air of his. Here he generally follows the busi- 
ness of a laundryman. All through the by- 
streets and suburbs you can see his little 
cabin with a signboard informing that here lives 
—‘ Whang Ho. Washing and Ironing. But- 
tons sewed on ;” and, peeping through the win- 
dow, you see the proprietor busily at work 
clear starching, or ironing out the frills on the 
shirt bosom of probably the governor himself. 
He has a large pan full of lighted charcoal, 
which he uses as a “flat iron,” and his 
mouth is full of water, which he most adroitly 
sprinkles over the linen in a fine shower. If 
you have any foul clothes, he will follow 
you home, take them away, and return them 
again in a day or two, charging about six- 
on apiece for his trouble — bargaining, 
owever, that he has not to find linen col- 


lars for paper ones which may have been 


dropped in. From the frequent warnings of 
wailing John on this subject, I suspect that it 
is a custom of the colonial gentlemen, by which 
our friend has suffered in time past. 

Ta the suburbs of every town agricultural 
John is busy at work, clearing the most un- 
likely pieces of ground, for the purpose of 
raising vegetables for the town market. These 
farmers, or rather market gardeners, are gene- 
rally in companies of three or four; and if you 
pass that way, you can generally find one 
or other of the bucolic partnership driving 
the old cart and still older horse either from 
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or to market; if the latter is the case, it is 
usually filled with several casks of garbage, 
&e., which the industrious ay weaaeed has 
bought or begged from the hotel keepers for 
feeding his pigs with. 

Shopkeeping John is of a rather more aris- 
tocratic type. He still wears his country’s dress, 
but it is of a fine material, and his shoes are of 
the best description, with the thickest of felt 
soles. He is also more particular about his 

rson, and shaves his head with greater regu- 
arity than any of the labouring classes, much 
to the advantage of his personal appearance ; 
for, however smart a Chinaman may look with 
his sprucely shaven head and neat pigtail, he 
looks a most atrocious scoundrel when the hair 
is beginning to grow down on his forehead. 
These little shops are chiefly patronised by their 
own nation, or by the pedlars who at all seasons 
—but more especially in the winter, when the 
outlying settlers find it inconvenient to come 
into the town for trifling purchases—perambu- 
late the country with two _ hampers swung, 
as usual, on either end of a bamboo pole over 
the dealer's shoulder. Most obliging are these 
Chinese pedlars, and they always make a point, 
every Christmas, of making some little present 
to their chief customers and to the children. 
Most of the large storekeepers and wholesale 
dealers are men of education and refinement, 

« standing well with the commercial community, 
but, except on rare occasions, never mingling 
in any society but that of their own people. 
A few of them keep cheap eating-houses or 
restaurants, frequented by sailors and others 
who have no objection to a dinner composed of 
very dubious materials, so long as its cost does 
not exceed a shilling or eighteenpence. Man, of 
them are general servants, and in almost every 
house in North-West America the cook is a 
Chinaman. Female servants are rare, expen- 
sive, and most independent ; so that our Asiatic 
friends have almost a monopoly of the kitchen. 
They get for such services from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per week, with board and lodg- 
ing; while the young ladies who condescend to 
do “‘ house helping” will demand from thirty to 
forty dollars, coupled with the bargain that they 
are not to brush boots, and are to have two 
nights a week, and the whole of Sunday, to them- 
selyes! They are not strong enough for labourers, 
but what they lack in muscle, they make up 
inindustry. Accordingly, working for moderate 
wages,a large number of them are employed 
on public works, like the Pacific Railroad. 
Indeed it is principally owing to the assistance 
rendered by them that the rapid formation of 
the portion of the line pthon completed on 
the west side of the Rocky Mountains is due. 
They were also employed in considerable num- 
bers on the Panama Railroad, but had to be 
discontinued, as they had a disagreeable habit, 
when the day was very warm, of fastening 
themselves by their pigtails to the “ dump- 
cart,” used to empty the earth into the Chagres 
river. They also employ themselves to some ex- 
tent in catching and drying fish for the Chinese 
market, Every year they preserve several 





tons of the albicore, or ear-shell, for exportation 
to Canton, where it is used in a variety of 
manufactures. Even their signboards are 
painted by themselves, as it is dangerous to 
employ a jocular American, especially when 
under the influence of Mongehala whisky. 
Near San Francisco is a Chinese washing-house, 
surmounted by a signboard informing the pass- 
ers-by that ‘‘ ALL’Ss WELL—WE MAY BE HAPPY 
yeT! You Bet!” which no doubt the innocent 
proprietor supposes to be an eloquent announce- 
ment anent ‘“‘ washing and ironing.” Most of 
their large firms’ designations do not express 
the names of the owner or owners, but are sym- 
bolic. For instance, they mean “The wide- 
spreading firm,” ‘‘The firm of the Flowery 
Land,” and so on. All of their food, clothing, 
&e., with the exception of pork, boots, or 
mining tools, are imported from China. Some 
years ago they were detected carrying on a 


most lucrative business in importing a liquid - 


called Chinese wine, which was discovered to be 
a very strong brandy, and, accordingly, not- 
withstanding its name, exciseable in the highest 
duties. If a Chinese dies in a foreign country, 
Mongol theologians seem to be agreed, that it 
will go hard with him in the after world unless 
his bones repose in the Flowery Land. Accord- 
ingly, the companies which bring the Chinese 
emigrants over to California are under contract 
to take them back again after a certain period, 
dead or alive. A Chinese funeral is a curious 
scene in San Francisco. A special burying- 
ground, called the Yerba Buena Cemetery, is 
set apart for Celestial repose. When carrying 
the body to the grave, a solemn individual 
scatters little slips of paper, with wise aphorisms 
from Confucius written on them, on either side ; 
and on the lintels of their doorways are strips of 
red paper, on which are inscribed similar wise 
saws. On the grave is placed a roast fowl, some 
rice, and a bottle of ‘‘Chinese wine ;” after 
which the mourners depart, never looking 
behind them. There is, however, another class 
of gentlemen who assist at the departed 
funeral, who are not so backward. A number 
of the rowdies of San Francisco, who are con- 
cealed near at hand, no sooner see the last of 
the mourners than they make a rush for the 
edibles and drinkables left for the benefit of Joss, 
and very soon make short work of them—Joss, 
no doubt, getting the credit. After lying some 
months in the grave, the bones are dug up, and 
carefully cleaned and polished with brushes, tied 
up, and put into little bundles, which are nicely 
labelled and stowed away, in a small tin coffin, 
in the particular hong or commercial house, 
which is responsible for them.* When a sufficient 
number of these interesting mementos have ac- 
cumulated, a ship is chartered, and the coffins 
despatched with their contents back toShanghae, 





* I notice an advertisement in a California paper about 
a new earthenware coffin, combining the advantages of 
durability, cleanliness, and cheapness; which latter 
virtue will no doubt commend it to the Chinese under- 
takers. The editor, in a paragraphic puff, remarks 
“that any one having once used this coffin, would use 
no other!” 
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Canton, or Hong-Kong. I saw a vessel in San 
Francisco harbour laden with four hundred dead 
Chinese. On some of the silent mountain trails 
Ihave come across some of these lonely graves, 
only marked with a cleft stick, in which was 
stuck a slip of red paper, with the name of the 
deceased, followed by one of the sage maxims of 
Kungfutzee (Confucius), about the vanity of 
things earthly, which the subject of the cousin of 
the moon who lay below had already experienced 
in his own person. 

Every year thousands of Chinese are enter- 
ing to supply the place of those who leave, so 
that instead of decreasing, their numbers are 
increasing with the country. Nobody likes 
John over much, and some of the baser sort 
have the most determined enmity to him. The 
storekeepers don’t like him, because he deals 
with his own people, though they forget that 
he takes nothing from them, and sometimes 
does put something in their pockets for mining 
tools. Beside, all John’s dealings are for read 
money, for though he may haggle long rhooese | 
about the price yet he gets no credit, though 
worse men may. The labourer doesn’t like him, 
for he works for lower wages than he. This 
is a favourite subject of growling with these 
lazy loafers, as they doze away in bar-rooms 
with their feet on the top of the stove. Yet 
there is room for all of them, and the Chinese 
are only taken because white men can’t be got. 
Politicians don’t take him up, because he doesn't 
vote, and therefore is of no account in muni- 
cipal or state elections, and is not to be con- 
ciliated, while the newspaper editor, who ought 
to put in a good word for him, is very luke- 
warm on the subject, for John does not ad- 
vertise, while his detractors do. Accordingly, 
poor John is kicked and abused with very little 
chance of redress. He is hunted out of every 
good mining locality, and he may think himself 
well off if he is not robbed and has his pigtail 
cut off as a lesson to him, when of course the 
local paper will be sure to repeat the time- 
honoured joke about a “long fale being cut 
short.” Formerly rowdies thought it good fun 
to catch a Chinaman and cut his tail off, though, 
as every one who knows that people is aware, 
he would as soon you took his life, as he is an 
outcast among his co-religionists until his “hair 
grows.” Some of them are Christians, and 
have given up this method of hairdressing, but 
these are rare exceptions. I am glad, however, 
to say that of late years the California legisla- 
ture have made it a penal offence to cut off a 
Chinaman’s pigtail; at the same time I never 
heard of anybody being punished, though there 
are plenty of pigtails lopped off. In the streets 
he is openly insulted. In Christian California I 
have seen a poor harmless Chinese stoned by 
boys until he was bleeding, hardly one being 
manly enough to take his part. I have heard of 
others after whom ruffians would hound their 
dogs, while the poor persecuted man was torn 
and bleeding, and the law touched his assailants 
not. The law passes acts against him, taxes 
him heavily as he enters, taxes him for making 
his living, and taxes him at every turn. It is 





uite a perquisite of the local official, this 
hinese taxation, and he is either a very just, 
or, by no means, a “ smart” man, who cannot 
make a revenue out of the unfortunate Celestial. 

Even the Digger Indian, taking example from 
his superiors (?), persecutes and robs John 
also, if he finds him in the mountains ; and as 
our poor friend will do anything rather than 
fight, he comes off very _ indeed. John, 
it must be acknowledged, has an insuperable 
objection to paying taxes, notwithstanding his 
being in early life accustomed to be “ squeezed” 
by a mandarin in his own country, and he will 
often take to the mountains when he hears of 
the sheriff coming his way. In Southern Oregon, 
where nearly all the diggings are occupied by 
Chinese, the sheriff, in order to take them by 
strategy, has to send a few deputies in the guise 
of miners, with packs of blankets on their 
backs, who surprise John before he has time 
to escape, and if he shows any symptoms of 
resistance, with a revolver at his head, force 
him to “ pungle down the dust.” I remember 
hearing a few years ago of some Chinese who, 
expecting the tax-gatherer, went and took 
refuge in a cave which they had bribed a 
digger Indian to show them. After their 
guide had taken their money, he went off to 
the sheriff, and receiving another bribe, in- 
formed him where they were hiding. A fire 
was kindled at the mouth of the cave, and the 
poor fellows, fairly trapped, had to crawl out 
one by one, and to pay their money without 
loss of time; they never think of the wretched 
economy of all this, and of the loss of time 
being more than all the tax amounts to, but 
only of the sum which has to be squeezed out 
of their hoard. 

Yet John is not such a bad fellow—even 
when from home. Though rarely mingling in 
general society, yet on high occasions he is most 
hospitable. Once a year in Southern Oregon 
the Chinese give a grand dinner, to which 
they invite the neighbouring storekeepers and 
other friends. These storekeepers almost live 
by the Chinese, as there are no native dealers 
there. It is amusing to see the stock in trade 
of one of these ‘cute Yankees, who is possibly 
a pillar of the church—Chinese gods, papers 
to burn in the temple of Joss, Chinese suan- 
pans, almanacks, novels, medicines, pickled cab- 
bage, slugs, &c., possibly the whole super- 
intended by a Chinese clerk. These entertain- 
ments were, however, greatly eclipsed: by the 
grand dinner they gave to Mr. Burlinghame, 
at present chief ambassador to the treaty 
powers, on his way out to China as United 
States’ ambassador, and some time previously to 
Mr. Colfax, the Speaker of Congress, on the 
occasion of his visit to San Francisco in 1865. 
It was given by the five great hongs, or mer- 
cantile companies, of San Francisco, and was 
quite unique in its way, Chinese dishes and 
European being both presented. Of the former 
I counted some one hundred and sixty-five, but 
there must have been many more. They in- 
cluded every possible delicacy—sharks’ fins, 
bird-nest soup, young bamboo, scorpions’ eggs, 
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&e. &c, &c., eaten with chopsticks, with dessert 
about the beginning of the feast, including tea, 
which is said to have cost fifty dollars per 
pone. Between the courses the hosts and guests 
eft the table, and were entertained by a Chinese 
opera, consisting of a one-stringed fiddle, a sort 
of gong, and something looking like a mud 
turtle, on the back of which they beat. They 
are exceedingly industrious, and if a Chinaman 
makes only half a dollar a day, he will save 
half of it. If he is well off he lives well, but 
still saves. At their new year (in February) all 
accounts must be settled up, otherwise good 
reason must be shown why he should continue 
in ‘business, or hold further commercial deal- 
ings. Most of them speak a sort of broken 
English—known in Canton as * Pigeon Eng- 
lish,” and all are exceedingly anxious to learn. 
Still, notwithstanding all their industry, they 
will occasibnally come to grief, and land within 
the interior of the Californian Whitecross 
Prison. A Chinese, named Ah Sam, who kept 
the ‘‘Lord Nelson Restaurant,” in Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, became bankrupt, and was 
ordered to file a schedule of his assets, Not 
knowing the names of his customers, he had 
entered short descriptions of them in his ledger, 
and when he entered court, he had nothing 
more than the following to show. It was 
given me by his solicitor as a legal curiosity : 

= cents. 


A butcher owes i ‘ ‘ 

Captainof aschooner . . ~~ 50 
Cook in a ship-galley . 8 

Red shirt man . i 3 . = | 

Man comes late (a Printer?) . . 10 

Cap man . . ° ° - 8 50 
Lean man, whiteman . ° - 20 

Fat Frenchman . «we (80 «(625 
Captain, tallman . ° ° - @ 
French old man ° ‘ » @ 
Whiskers man . 18 37} 
Blacksmith 49 
Barkeeper ° 5 
Workman ‘ “ 5 
Whiskers man’s friend 6 25 
Double blanket man 6 50 
Little short man. . . 10 
Double blanket man’s friend . 15 
Lame leg man é . ° + 40 

Fat man . 9 25 
Old workman 8 

Red whiskers . 7 50 
Steamboat man 18 
Indian Ya. ° ° 4 62} 
Dick make coal shoveller 28 

Yea Yap Earings . . . «. 25 
Flower pantaloon man . ‘ . 16 
Gheomeber gone to California . - 15 625 
A man—butcher’s friend . 4 . 39 
Stable man 3 ‘ ‘ P . 
Gettight#*man . . . -. 7 


The last entry the Commissioner decided 
was of much too general a character to allow 
of the slightest hope of fixing the debt upon 
any one in particular. 

n San Francisco there are five great hongs, 
or merchant companies, called the Yung-wo, 
the Sze-yap, the Sam-yap, the Yan-wo, and 
Wing-yeung companies. ‘These companies 
have large wooden buildings in the town, 


* Drunk. 





where they not only carry on business, but 
lodge and board all the people attached to 
their companies when in the city. There are 
also benevolent associations to take care of 
the sick of their own people. There are no 
Chinese beggars in San Francisco, and that 
nation alone has no representatives in the 
public hospital. Most of the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast come to California under contract 
to one or other of these companies, engaged at 
a low rate of wages (generally about eight 
dollars per month), and these companies again 
let out their labour in various.ways. ‘This is 
essentially the coolie system, and I think there 
need be little doubt but that this prevails in 
California. The labourers are said to be very 
faithful to their contracts. They have never 
yet learned to use the food of the people among 
whom they live. Rice is still the great staple, 
with sometimes a little pork; and on high 
occasions, ducks and other fowls. He is not, 
however, at all particular in his commissariat. 
Rats, mice, and even their mortal enemy the 
cat, is not safe from John’s omnivorous sto- 
mach. I have often heard the miners venting 
curses both loud and deep on the prowling 
Chinese, who had cleared the ‘‘ creek” of cats. 
Their houses have a peculiar faint, sickening 
odeur, perfectly indescribable. A friend of 
mine used to declare that they smell of nothing 
but effete civilisation ! 

I have said so much about John’s honesty 
that it may not be out of place to close this 
article with a few remarks upon the disre- 
putable side of the Chinese character on the 
Pacific, albeit some have been of opinion that 
there is only one side, and that the shady one. 


men are continually arriving, but that some 
rogues will slip in, more especially when the 
labourers are recruited from the notoriously 


Some of them are most adroit fowl thieves, 


sunrise. 
chiefly lay themselves out for the “ sneaking 
line.” As they 
street, with a basket on either end of a bamboo 
pole, loose inconsidered trifles are speedily 


tacles, the thief marching on as innocently as 
possible. Some few years ago they put a con- 
siderable amount of base coin into circulation. 
They were also accused of ‘tsweating” the 
coin—shaking it up in a bag for some hours, 
and then burning the bag to obtain the few 

ains which clung to the fibres of the cloth. 
They had a still more ingenious method of 
swindling, and that was to split open the 
. twenty-dollar gold pieces, adroitly extract the 
inside, and then filling it with some metal of 
equal weight, close the two sides again. So 
neatly was this done that the union was not 
detected until some time after the trick had 
been in successful operation, and then only in 
the Mint at Philadelphia. They are notorious 
gamblers, and expend a large roportion of 





their earnings in this manner. San Fran- 


It cannot but be expected, where thousands of | 


scoundrelly coolie population of Chinese cities. | 


and will clear a fowl-yard between sunset and | 
They rarely attempt burglary, and | 


in single file along the | 


transferred from shop-doors to these recep- | 
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cisco and all the large towns there are regular 
gambling-houses; and in the mining camps 
they spend a great portion of their leisure in 
playing—generally for “pice,” or other low 
stakes. ‘The keepers of these houses must be 
wealthy, as they invariably pay the large 
fines which are sometimes inflicted on them 
when detected infringing the act passed 
against gambling-houses. ‘They seem to 
have no idea of the binding nature of a 
legal oath, and accordingly their evidence is 
always received most cautiously. In the courts 
of law they are usually sworn by breaking 
a plate, cutting the neck off a fowl, or by 
burning a piece of paper before them. They 
do not intermarry with the whites, and few of 
the labourers bring wives with them. There 
are upwards of fifteen hundred of their women 
on the Pacific coast, one thousand of whom are 
in San Francisco, and nearly all of them are of 
the vilest class. The children are tolerably 
numerous in San Francisco, and are pes 
little creatures, with their sparkling black eyes 
and queer little queues behind, eked out with 
green or scarlet silk: Suicides are very com- 
mon among them, the Chinese seeming to 
eare nothing for life. They are mostly Bud- 
dhists of a very corrupted type, though a few 
Christians are found among them. The former 
have a fine temple in San Francisco, and in 
every house is a little family temple, or Joss- 
house, before which papers are burnt and 
offerings made at stated times. With the 
exception of gambling and opium smoking, 
they have few amusements. In San Francisco 
they support a curious little theatre, where the 
music is a demoniacal band of gongs; and the 
same play seemed to have been going on for 
several years when I last visited it, and is not 
yet finished. Kite-flying is a favourite out-of- 
doors amusement. Chinese kites, made in the 
form of butterflies and birds, which give out a 
singing noise, are in great demand among the 
youth of the Pacific coast. Occasionally, on a 
Sunday, a few of them will have an “out” on 
horseback, or in a waggon. On these occa- 
sions some of them dress in European clothes, 
and the horsemanship and general display is a 
sight for gods and men! Except on the great 
festival of their new year, you see very little 
dissipation among them. ‘These holidays ge- 
ound last three or four days, when all busi- 
ness is suspended, and you must wear foul 
linen until John your washerman has finished 
his jollifieation. The morning of the first day 
of the holidays is ushered in by a loud display 
of crackers and other fireworks, and before 
nine o'clock the streets are covered with red 
papers. Sometimes, to the great delight of 
young California, a whole caskful is let off at 
once. A Chinese merchant told me that it 
generally costs about one thousand pounds 
each new year for fireworks alone ; and some 
houses in the city will expend from sixty to 
“a pounds for this item alone. 

uring this season no allusion to anything 
sad, such as death, sickness, losses in business, 
or any misfortune, is tolerated by any one. 











Every sentiment must be of hope, good will, 
and good cheer. Every true subject of the 
Flowery Land does his best; and the attire of 
some of the wealthy Chinese far exceeds in cost 
the dresses of the richest of the whites. A 
sable cape, silk trousers, and embroidered silk 
jacket, make a very expensive turn out. The 
greetings and salutations are very ceremonious, 
and all imaginary blessings are included in the 
interchange of good wishes. Upon almost all 
the stores, places of business, and tenements 
of the Chinese, may be seen during the holiday 
season, sundry strips of red paper pasted up, 
inscribed with Chinese characters. They are 
usually five in number, and are recognised in 
common parlance as ‘‘charms,” but among those 
familiar with the usages of these people as the 
‘‘ five blessings.” Each is ended with a sepa- 
rate blessing, such as health, wealth, friends, 
long life, and posterity. At this period they 
also visit the temple, observing certain religious 
rites, and making offerings of roast pigs and 
other dainties to their idols, which are after- 
wards withdrawn and eaten at their own feasts. 
The first four days at the beginning of each 
new year are appropriated for the lower 
classes, and thirty days for the gentry, as a 
time of feasting in China, but on the Pacific 
coast the custom is somewhat modified. Some 
of the wealthy Chinese keep up a round of fes- 
tivities for two or three ume while the special 
holiday season may be said to expire at the end 
of three or four days. They have also other 
holidays in the course of the year. About 
these times, indigestion and other ills trouble 
John, and the doctor has to be called in. There 
are many of these professional gentlemen on 
the Pacifie coast, grave looking old fellows, 
but generally arrant rogues. Deer-horns when 
in the “velvet” are eagerly bought, being 
esteemed a valuable medicament by the Chinese. 
The gall of a bear is valued at its weight in 
gold, and the rare Albino deer is equally 
prized. 

In 1864, there was quite a furor in San 
Francisco about a Chinese doctor, whose con- 
sulting-rooms were besieged by the élite of the 
city. His success was said to consist in careful 
regimen, his medicines being very harmless. 
He used, however, to insure attention to diet 
and general conduct by laying down strict rules, 
to diverge from which, he informed mag core 
would cause certain death to ensue from the 
medicine. He was of a fine appearance, richly 
dressed, and spoke through an Englishman as 
an interpreter. His lionisation lasted a few 
weeks, and after that he gradually cones 
into oblivion, to make way for some other 
sensation. On the whole, the rapidly in- 
creasing Chinese population is an advantage 
to the American States and territories on 
the Pacific, as well as the British colonies 
further north. They cultivate ground which 
no one else will, and work gold mines disre- 
garded by the whites. They are consumers 
to some extent of European and American 
manufactures, and whether or no, their mer- 
chants pay taxes and import duties. On the 
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whole, though kicked and abused, ingly be- 
cause they are harmless, inoffensive, and weak, 
and do not retaliate on the ruffians who mal- 
treat them, as would any one else, they are 
an industrious people who, if they do not be- 
come citizens, yet do not interfere in any way 
in politics, and in proportion to their numbers, 
give less trouble to the law than any one else, 
and are therefore deserving of every encourage- 
ment. 





SCOTCH SINCERITY. 


I sarp, to one who picked me up 
Just slipping from a rock, 

“ T’m not much good at climbing, eh ?” 
“No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” said Jock. 

I showed him then a sketch I’d made 
Of rough hill-side and loch ; 

“T’m not an artist, mind,” I said: 
“ No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” quoth Jock. 

A poem next I read aloud— 

e of my num’rous stock ; 

“Tm no great poet,” I remarked: 
“ No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” said Jock. 

Alas! I fear I well deserved 
(Although it proved a shock), 

In answer to each modest sham, 
That plain retort from Jock. 





TO THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE REPORTS OF A VOLUNTEER COMMISSIONER. 
SIX IN NUMBER. 

REporT THE FIrFru. 


TRAVELLING for some distance in a north- 
easterly direction, Your Commissioner was 
landed at the door of a very large public- 
house. The stucco of this building had a 
greasy appearance; but the paint of its 
doors was worn in a manner suggestive of 
much friction, and a number of thirsty 
idlers were hanging about before it. The 
place looked as little like the entrance of a 
theatre as might be, and indeed was merely 
the ante-chamber or vestibule to a theatre. 
The wicket-gate leading to the temple of 
the drama was a little beyond the main 
building, and was approached by a dim 
court. A narrow passage, not so clean as 
it might be, led from the entrance gate 
into another court, larger and dimmer 
than the first. A platform for dancing— 
on which, on this occasion, the rain stood 
in pools—occupied this festive space, and, 
as well as the eye could make out in the 

rkness, it was surrounded by arbours or 
boxes for the consumption of refreshment. 
Beset by visions of acute rheumatism and 
chronic bronchitis, Your Commissioner hur- 
ried over the watery waste, and found him- 
self in the stalls of the Dramatic Temple 
of the Bird of Jove. 

It should be observed of the stalls at 
this theatre, that they are in every respect 





unlike the stalls at the theatres previously 
visited. There are not many of them; 
they are not reserved; they are cheap; 
they are not comfortable. Their occupants 
are, likewise, eminently unlike the occu- 

ants of the stalls in the West. In the 
West, Your Commissioner, laughing aloud 
at the witticisms of the clown, or what 
not, was concerned to find at least fifty 
elegant persons gazing at him with looks 
of surprise, not unmixed with horror. In 
the East, suspicious glances are cast upon 
him who remains unmoved by what is 
passing on the stage, and ominous whispers 
ne | reach him referring darkly to “ pride”’ 
and “swells.” In the stalls at the West, 
the only remark made by an occupant of a 
stall, in any way relating to the proceed- 
ings on the stage, which reached Your Com- 
missioner’s ears, proceeded from a gentle- 
man, young but used up, who occupied 
the next seat. This individual was accom- 
panied by a friend, who might have been 
his twin brother. They were both fault- 
lessly dressed; their white ties were of 
precisely the same form and size; the 
flowers in their button-holes might have 
grown on the same stalk; their shirts were 
of the same pattern; each youth’s collar 
stood up round his neck, and drooped under 
his chin, as if the starch had run short, at 
precisely the same angles. There was no 
difference in the parting of their hair ; 
their foreheads sloped in unison. All that 
these young bucks could find to say, touch- 
ing the entertainments in progress, was 
said at a critical moment of the pantomime, 
when the greater part of the audience was. 
in a state of hilarity. The remarks were 
not otherwise brilliant than as signs of life 
in objects apparently inanimate. One used- 
up twin said, glancing with a contemptuous 
expression at your appreciative Commis- 
sioner: “ Doosid stoopid all this ;” the 
other used-up twin friend replying “ Yas,” 
the conversation dropped. 

In the East, things were different. Re- 
marks flew about freely all the evening. 


They were in general commendatory, but if 


any one had a low opinion of what was 
being done for his amusement, he had no 
hesitation in expressing himself, without 
reserve. 

The theatre was crowded—so crowded 
that when the performance flagged a little 
—and it did flag a little sometimes—the 
audience struggled a good deal to get more 
room. But, when matters mended on the 
stage, or when the symphony of a popular 
song was struck up, the public, after a 
cry of expectant joy, settled down in strict 
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and decorous silence. The cracking of 
nuts, like minute guns at sea, alone in- 
terrupted the proceedings. The amount 
of nuts consumed, was amazing. It ap- 
peared as if this refreshment had peculiar 
charms for the frequenters of the Bird, for 
every man, woman, and child, seemed to 
consider a pocketful of Barcelonas quite 
indispensable. Possibly the dry nature of 
these provisions was intended as a whet, or 
relish, to the more genial entertainment 
presented on the stage. The pantomime 
might not be called a good one, but was 
presented with care, and perfect propriety, 
and nothing in it of an offensive nature 
could be pointed out by the most captious 
critic. A most excellent and humorous 
gymnastic pantomimist, the delight of his 
audience, is the mainstay of this house, 
and has probably no superior in his own 
line. 

The pantomime was a long one, and 
when Your Commissioner emerged from the 
theatre, he found the dreary space he had 
crossed before, occupied by promenaders 
regardless of damp. They were about 
to dance: not, however, on the sloppy 
boards, but in a large room adjoining: 
to which an extra charge for admission 
was made, and which appeared to fill well. 
An individual with a weighing machine 
had planted himself in a dry spot in the 
centre of the wet platform and implored 
the public in piteous accents to try their 
weights —an invitation responded to by 
none. Possibly the individual thought that 
some one might be curious to know how 
much weight he had lost in the theatre, 
where the heat was extreme. 

Your Commissioner next visited Shore- 
ditch. It is his deliberate opinion that 
Shoreditch on a damp night is not a 
pleasing thoroughfare. He found in it, 
much mud, many public- houses, several 
tripe shops, and a few “penny gaffs.” 
Cheap tailors have laid violent hands on 
a large number of the houses in this very 
unpleasant neighbourhood, and, from be- 
hind acres of plate glass, offer amazing 
garments at surprising prices. Here, the 
proprietors of baked-potato cans are not as 
their brethren in other parts of London, for- 
asmuch as it is the fashion for a Shoreditch 
potato-can to be decorated and illumined 
by three enormous lamps, of the shape, and 
nearly of the size, of the ordinary street 
lamp. Probably the pie and potato in- 
terests here find it impossible to compete 
with the fried fish and other cooked provi- 
sion shops, which abound, without going in 
for splendour and paraffine. A consider- 





able number of the native population do 
not appear imbued with the fine arts, to the 
extent of having their manners softened, or 
themselves prevented from becoming fero- 
cious. Pugilists’ public-houses are nu- 
merous. Gentlemen who are occasionally 
to be seen flying from race-courses, bleed- 
ing, half torn to pieces, and pursued b 
unpaid backers of horses, have their Welch 
fastnesses not far from the Great Eastern 
Railway Station. Cheap photographers 
swarm. Everything for sale is ticketed. All 
sorts of articles of dress, ornament, and 
refreshment, are displayed on barrows along 
the margin of the pavement, and hoarse 
cries of vendors rend the air. 

Pursuing his way among these surround- 
ings on a very wet evening, Your Com- 
missioner looked forward with an evil eye 
to the theatre he was about to visit. He pic- 
tured it to himself as a squalid, dirty, incon- 
venient house; where the audience would 
be wretched and the performance worse; 
where the arrangements would be bad, and 
the ventilation nil. He had serious thoughts 
of giving it up and turning back. Duty, 
however, nailed his colours to the mast, and 
virtue was rewarded. 

Large convenient approaches from Shore- 
ditch lead, by lobbies equally convenient, 
into one of the finest and largest theatres 
in London. Handsome in shape, thought- 
ful in arrangement, excellently conducted, 
this theatre is a model place of public enter- 
tainment. From every part of it, an ex- 
cellent view of the stage can be had; the 
comfort of the audience is well cared for; 
there is everywhere ample space, and to 
spare, and the ventilation is perfect. There 
is an enormous pit, divided into two classes ; 
there are large galleries, here called upper 
and lower circles; there is an elegant and 
comfortable balcony, corresponding to a 
West-end dress circle; and there is a suffi- 
ciency of private boxes all round the house. 
It is really a surprising theatre. If it could 
be taken up bodily and set down in the 
Strand, it would mightily astonish the play- 
goers of the West. It was nearly full on the 
night of Your Commissioner’s visit; not 
quite full, but this is not surprising when 
it is considered that it can seat five thou- 
sand three hundred persons, and that 
there is, besides, standing room for many 
more. The audience were very quiet and 
appreciative, and the pantomime afforded 
extreme delight. It was liberally and ju- 
diciously put upon the stage, and, in accord- 
ance with the general custom, abounded in 
princes and in ballet. Your Commissioner 
is unable to report that he has any fault 
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to find with the costumes of any of the 
dramatic company. Neither was there any- 
thing in the proceedings of the clowns call- 
ing for extraordinary remark. 

Your Commissioner deems it needless to 
multiply examples of his experience. In 
Hoxton, he found another great Theatre, 
admirably designed, built, and managed. 
Several pantomimes are on his list; but 
one was so like another, that his Shoreditch 
report may stand for all. They were inof- 
fensive, decorous, and carefully done. 


Report THE SIXTH. 


Your Commissioner’s researches in the 
region of burlesque remain. He is unable 
to approach this portion of his subject 
with any great degree of satisfaction. 
Your Commissioner, yielding to pressure 
from hungry boxkeepers, became the pur- 
chaser of several “ books of the burlesque.” 
Bitterly does he regret the shillings thus 
expended : tearfully does he caution the 
public against so fatal an error. He offers 
the solemn warning from the depths of his 
dismal experience: Listen, but do not read. 
As burlesque was a dozen years ago, so is 
it now. The same jokes, the same situa- 
tions, the same business, occasionally the 
same stories. With each successive repeti- 
tion the thing appears to have become 
weaker, until a point has been reached 
beyond which Your Commissioner trusts 
that the force of feebleness can no further 
go. As the burlesque writers have, in most 
cases, gone to the Music Hall for their 
music, so occasionally they appear to have 
adopted the style of the gentlemen who 

rovide words for the “comiques.” Your 
munissioner, but for his regard for your 
Lordship’s feelings, could quote from his 
collection of books of burlesques, effusions 
here and there, in comparison with which 
even the ditty of Tommy Dodd, or Up in 
a Balloon, can claim a sort of literary merit. 
This deplorable state of things appears to 
be, in some way, the Nemesis inseparable 
from burlesque, and not the result of in- 
competence in the authors, inasmuch as 
many of those gentlemen have done, and 
still do, real d work in other depart- 
ments of art, dramatic and otherwise. 

Burlesques undoubtedly rely largely on 
the introduction, by the lady members of 
the company, of very vigorous dancing; 
the flourishing of green satin boots is a 
most important element in their success. 
But the “break-down” and the “walk 
round”’, though almost always slangy and 
occasionally disagreeable, cannot with any 
fairness or reason be called indecent. There 





are very many more of such dances than 
was once the case; and many charming 
young ladies figure in tights and little 
boots, who have nothing whatever to do 
with the subject matter of the burlesque, 
until the particular scene occurs in which 
their dancing powers are called into action. 
They are engaged, in fact, to dance and to 
look well. At the New Goahead Theatre 
this matter particularly impressed Your 
Commissioner, and it became distinctly 
clear to him that the burlesque at this 
house is a “leg piece.” But leg pieces are 
not the invention of the present epoch, and 


Your Commissioner has faint remembrance | 


of an Opera House near the Haymarket, in 
which, and an Omnibus-Box from which, 


such things have been seen ere now by | 


some of your Lordship’s friends. How- 
ever glad he would be to have a little more 
humour and good acting, and a little less 
reliance on bold dancing and costume, he 
does not think the present state of things 
justificatory of any special hysterical out- 
break in behalf of the public morals. 

That the true spirit of burlesque is ex- 
tinct, and that the theatre possesses no 
artists capable of presenting a burlesque 
picture, carefully and humorously touched, 
Your Commissioner denies. The perform- 
ance of a travesty of one of the master- 
pieces of German romanticism, some few 
months back, was marked by an extraor- 


dinary whimsicality. and drollery on the | 


part of the gentleman principally con- 
cerned, and by a refined humour and most 
captivating grace and elegance on that of 
the lady, that would alone have been suffi- 
cient refutation of any such statement. 
Neither has the excellent fooling attending 
the adventures of one Captain Crosstree es- 
caped Your Commissioner’s grateful notice. 
Some of our best comedians occasionally 
play in burlesque, and, though frequently 
placed in circumstances unworthy of their 
powers, they have the Art to bring out 
good results from unpromising materials. 
And it is a noteworthy fact that of the 
early members of the excellent company 
which made the Feathers Theatre the re- 
sort of lovers of comedy, two at least began 
their London stage career in burlesque, 
and for some time were not suspected by 
their audiences to possess any higher order 
of talent. Again, Your Commissioner is 
of opinion that the public quickly find out 
what is good, and that, irrespective of the 
number of legs on view, they will go and 
see it. 

Your Commissioner, to sum up, begs to 
state that he has observed the skirts of 
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the ladies of the ballet. Some were volu- 
minous; some were scanty; some were 
short; some—not many—long. Some 
were stiff and expansive; others had to 
make up in spangles, what they lacked in 
starch. Some were whisked about in 
conventional ballet figures; others, passed 
across the stage, or manceuvred on it in 
marches and processions. Of the ladies 
wearing these various costumes, some were 
elderly. Those figured in the background. 
Some were mere children. Active young 
women bounded over the stage, and 
threaded their corkscrew path among their 
humbler sisters, apparently oblivious of all 
else; and little mites of girls danced their 
infantine boleros close to the footlights, and 
with eyes fixed immovably on the con- 
ductor’s baton. Princes, also of all ages 
{and some of remarkably prepossessing 
appearance), have been passed in review 
by Your Commissioner. Stout princes, lean 
princes, tall princes, short princes; princes 
in mauve, in red, in blue, in green; princes 
differing from one another in every respect, 
except that they were almost all clad in 
doublet and hose, and that they had all 
been to a Music Hall or two, and had 
brought away some of the popular airs of 
the day. Allthe princes danced ; hornpipe, 
clog dance, break-down, champion jig, or 
what not. 

Your Commissioner now, recalling his 
experiences, begs to say that he is unable 
to report the existence of stage indecency, 
such as is suggested by your Lordship’s 
circular. If the ordinary stage dress of a 
ballet girl, and of a stage prince, be im- 
proper, then the stage swarms with impro- 
prieties, and has so swarmed for many 
years. If it be asserted that less attention 
is given to public decency, in the costumes 
in question, at the present time, than has 
for years and years been the case, Your 
Commissioner begs totally to deny the fact. 
If it be intended to be conveyed that exhi- 
bitions are commonly to be witnessed in 
the pantomimes and burlesques of the day, 
which a man should think twice about 
taking the ladies of his family to see, 
Your Commissioner, with all respect for 
the remarks in the press and “other 


| sources,” on which your Lordship’s stric- 


tures are founded, respectfully but uncom- 
promisingly and firmly says that it is 
not so. 

Certain managers, plunging eagerly into 
print, and commenting on your Lordship’s 
circular, assumed that the facts were as 
your Lordship’s informants stated them, 
and immediately fell foul of the public, by 





whom improprieties were encouraged. If 
by this it were meant that the public taste 
is becoming so vitiated and debased as to 
call for questionable exhibitions on the 
boards of a theatre, Your Commissioner 
enters against any such hardy representa- 
tion his energetic protest. Any manager 
who may think it well to try the experi- 
ment, and to pander to this supposed de- 
praved taste, will soon have ample leisure 
to meditate on the vanity of earthly things 
in the seclusion of Whitecross-street. 

The really disgraceful exhibition of a low 
French dancing company at a London 
theatre last year, might have called justly 
for your Lordship’s attention. It was so 
little relished by the audience, that it 
speedily had to be transplanted to more 
congenial soil. The lesson has probably 
been taken to heart, for nothing of the 
sort has been attempted this year. 

Your Commissioner thinks that your 
Lordship may take heart of grace, and 
that, after all, the public may be trusted. 
At the same time he thinks it will do no 
harm to any one, either before or behind 
the footlights, to know that your Lord- 
ship’s department is on the alert, and that 
any breach of public decorum will be sternly 
repressed. But he submits, in justice to 
all concerned, that on the next occasion on 
which your Lordship deems it necessary 
to interfere, you should point out exactly 
what it is that has moved your Lordship to 
action, and should take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of proving to the offending 
that the sa hamberlain’s rebuke is no 
brutum fulmen. So will the public learn 
what it is that they ought to avoid, and so 
will innocent managers, untouched by your 
Lordship’s anger, reap the reward off their 
virtuous actions. 





WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 


OF all the dark corners into which the human 
soul retires when it has some doubtful business 
on hand, some of the very darkest and most un- 
pleasant are found w te those selected for 
making a will. Think of the thousands of 
furious fathers “‘ cutting off” their children for 
some marriage disapproved of ; giving out that 
they are —s paternal rights—in reality, 
revenging themselves because of thwarted ambi- 
tion and greedy hopes. Think of the line of old 
sinners darning up their wicked lives with 
bequests to hospitals and charities, to which 
they would not give a shilling till what they 
have is no longer theirs. Think of the lurid 
death-bed scenes, the act delayed until almost 
too late; the cormorants crowding round, the 
lawyers and clergy waiting the interval of in- 
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different consciousness, the pen guided, and 
the faltering signature. Think of the “low 
comedian” will-maker, who chuckles over 
services invited all his life, over the hopes held 
out, the significant word dropped, and who 
revels in the picture of the day when the will is 
read which gives all to one whom he has never 
seen, and disappoints the parasites. What 
would he not give to be present at that most 
exquisite of scenes? By wills and will-making 
hangs a cloud of the most intensely dramatic 
elements, and it is no wonder that so great a 
master of the human comedy as Balzac, should 
have played again and again on these disagree- 
able but seducing chords, and have loved to 
create misers, and hungry and greedy heirs. 
The philosophy and interest of the study is 
founded on the most absorbing and genuine 
situations ; for the will-maker is put to a curious 
test, and mus¢ face his own meaner passions and 
interests. He must make up his mind to deal 
with the matter, as if he himself was out of the 
question. He must deal with himself as though 
he were dead, though he does not like to do so. 
So with the attitude of others, more or less de- 
pendent, towards the will-maker. A pene- 
trating cynic will laugh to see how the best and 
most virtuous, once this magnet is held towards 
them, find themselves unconsciously playing a 
new part. 

We may think, also, what a real touchstone 
this will-making becomes as q test for true 
righteousness. ‘lhe complacently just, deceiving 
themselves, cannot there deceive others. The 
thin veil is torn off from their motives ; an act 
of ‘strict justice” is seen at once to be the 

tification of intolerance, or spite, or revenge. 
tors declare that thousands of wills are 
being destroyed and have been destroyed. The 
decent, virtuous gentleman who would cut off 
his right hand, as he thinks, sooner than commit 
an offence akin to those for which lower 
creatures are placed in the dock, sometimes 
mistakes the fear of detection and disgrace, the 
want of switable temptation, for inflexible prin- 
ciple ; and the lucky and respectable heir, who 
has come into possession through no will being 
found, often has discovered among the papers, 
or between the leaves of a book, the fatal stray 
sheet which will deprive him of all. It is certain 
that hundreds have succumbed to this terrible 
test. The most perfect instance of the victory 
of principle is the Irish one, told by Sir Bernard 
Burke, and which deserved a crown of virtue 
indeed, and would have had public recognition 
from any other state than our own. 

A Dublin barrister named Carroll was 
brought up in the confidence that he was to 
inherit an estate of a relative, which he 
managed, and which was indeed his only pro- 
spect of support. The relative died, and he 
found himself in possession. Some dispute 
arising with a tenant about a lease, he came to 
Dublin to search, and after much trouble found 
it, with a whole bundle of others, in an old 
trunk at the top of the stairs. Going over 
them at night, a paper dropped out, which 
proved to be a will, leaving the whole away to 
an illegitimate daughter, whom the Carrolls 





were at that moment supporting. The luckless 
barrister did not hesitate. He was alone. It 
was a tiny scrap. There was a candle beside 
him. His first act was to consult a barrister as 
to whether it was a legally drawn will; he owed 
that, at least, to his family. He was told it 
was. He took the mail, went down to his 
family, wed me the paper in the hands of the 
girl who had become entitled. For him it was 
literally beggary. He soon after died, and 
with difficulty some friends procured for his 
wife the matronship of a jail. It is impossible 
to give enough credit to this noble act, which 
exhibited an act of religion in its purest shape, 
precipitating every particle of motive. 

One of the most curious features in this 
‘Revenge by Will,” is the many times it has 
deceived the ends of the will-makers. A very 
remarkable instance occurred not many years 
ago in a family known to the writer. It has an 
air of compensation at the end, quite suitable 
to a drama. 

A gentleman of large fortune was married to 
a lady of some attractions. For a time they 
lived very happily ; but soon a disagreeable 
and ill-conditioned temper began to be exhi- 
bited in the husband. This later turned to a 
positive dislike, quite undeserved on the wife's 
side, and which deepened into a malignant 
hatred. Her forbearance and temper carried 
on matters with tolerable smoothness for some 
years, when the husband was seized with an 
illness that proved fatal, and he went out of 
the world in the old ill-conditioned way that 
he had lived. Her friends were congratulating 
themselves on this release, and as she had but 
a slender settlement, it was known that all his 
large fortune must come to her. When his 
will, however, was opened, it was found that 
everything was left away from her—artful and 
ingenious devices had been used to deprive her 
of the smallest article of property—and, with 
an almost diabolical malignity, a last blow was 
given: “‘ And I make this disposition for a reason 
that she herself best knows.” ‘This scandalous 
insinuation only recoiled on the head of the 
testator; for her friends knew her character 
too well, and the charitable set down this un- 
governed hatred to something akin to in- 
sanity. The lady accepted her lot with great 
sweetness and resignation. Not long after, a 
relative, who was an eminent barrister, hap- 
pened to be talking to one of the witnesses to 
the will in the street. Suddenly a gentleman 
passed them. ‘ 

‘*There’s a coincidence,” said the eminent 
barrister. ‘‘ There’s your fellow-witness, A.B.” 

‘‘Oh, was he?” said the other carelessly. 
‘“‘T didn’t know.” ; 

‘“* What !” exclaimed the barrister. 

A question or two, and it came out that the 
two witnesses had signed at different times. 

We may conceive the delight with which the 
barrister—a sympathising friend—received this 
news. The will collapsed of itself, like a crazy 
house, without even a legal proceeding; and 
the lady, like a heroine, was triumphantly re- 
stored to her rights and honours. One might 
almost wish that her baffled lord had been 
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allowed one peep from his grave, to know the 
failure of his ignant efforts. 

It would be a curious study to analyse the 
feelings of those odd testators when, pen in 
hand, they sat down to dispose of their own 
remains, after some truly fantastic fashion. 
There is a whole line of these eccentrics ; in- 
deed, they are to be expected in the ordinary 
course of nature. It would seem that with this 
unbounded 4 gee of disposition comes also a 
sort of fitful fancy akin to the caprices of a 
sick person, or it may be ascribed to an exag- 
gerated and morbid sense of self-importance. 
However this may be, the instances of this 
shape of extravagance are innumerable. There 
have been legions of testators insanely and jea- 
lously solicitous lest the mortal tenement they 
left behind them should go down to the clay, 
or come in contact with worms or clods; and 
yet the same persons, had they to suffer ampu- 
tation of a leg or an arm, could scarcely be 
uneasy as to what was done with their severed 
limb. The tourist both in England and Ire- 
land, travelling along by-roads, is sometimes 
pointed out a house with a peculiarly-shaped 
roof, and is then told a story of some oddity of 
a Dives who had left, to the great torment of 
his executors, some very strict and minute 
directions as to the putting away of his body' 
above ground in the roof. Sometimes this ar- 
rangement is to be accounted for through the 
observances of some fancied legal condition, as 
where a lease has been granted for so long a 
time ‘‘as the lessee shall be over ground ;” and 
though the law-courts would have very soon 
shown that this was not a carrying out of the 
spirit of the agreement, the baffled heirs might 
not have cared to take the trouble of making a 
new disposition of the remains, and would have 
left them where they were. 

About the year seventeen hundred and 
twenty-four, people who passed by Stevenage 
had a bill thrust into their hands inviting them 
to visit an old hovel that once belonged to a 
certain Henry Trigg, and ‘“ where,” added the 
bill, ‘‘ his remains are still upon the rafters of 
the west-end of the hovel, and may be viewed 
by any traveller who may think it worthy of 
notice.” The former tenant of the remains 
thus disposed of, had made his last will almost 
entirely, it would seem, with a view to secure 
the gratification of this peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
He began it with that sort of complacent and 
even jubilant strain of piety, which is common, 
however, to all testators. “I, Henry Trigg, 
grocer,” he wrote, “being very infirm and 
weak in body, but of perfect sound mind and 
memory, praised be God for it, do give my soul 
to God; as to my body, I commit it to the 
west-end of my hovel, to be decently laid there 
upon a floor erected by my executors, upon the 
purlins, nothing doubting, but that at the 
great resurrection I will receive the same 
again.” 

All his property, with the exception of some 
slight legacies, he bequeathed to his brother, a 
clergyman, provided he strictly carried out this 
condition ; if he should be disinclined to do so, 
it was to go toa second brother on the same 


’ 





condition ; should he refuse, it passed to a 
nephew on the same terms. The whole wound 
up with a number of bequests, varying in 
amount from a guinea downwards to one 
shilling, and even the shilling and guinea were 
not to pass to the legatee until three years after 
his decease. 

Some of these cases are, of course, due to 
sheer insanity, in others to an almost grotesque 
spirit of mischief, but in a far larger class they 
may be set down as the outpourings of arro- 
gance ; as who should say, ‘‘1 have the wealth, 
the will, and the power, and am entitled, if I 
choose it, to make my whims and humours 
attend on what I give.” Under which category 
is to be classed that Mr. Tuke, of Rotherham, 
who died in 1810, leaving a testamentary dis- 
position that must have been the delight and 
amusement of the district. He left a penny to 
every child that should attend his funeral, to 
the utter disorganisation of, or certain holiday 
at, every school for miles round. The result 
was, that some seven hundred flocked to pay 
this tribute of respect: they received the al- 
lotted reward. is could have been no 
yearning towards infant life, for he was a noto- 
rious and churlish miser of the Scrooge pattern. 
To every poor woman in the parish was left the 
sum of one shilling. ‘The only legacies of re- 
spectable amount were those that had reference 
to the glorification of his = old remains— 
half a guinea was left to the bellringers “ to 
strike off one peal of grand bobs” at the precise 
moment he was put down into the clay. Seven 
of the oldest navvies were to receive a guinea 
for “ puddling him up” in his grave. There 
must have been great merriment and general 
hilarity at these odd obsequies. His more 
serious dispositions were quite in keeping. To 
a daughter he left four guineas ; but to his old 
and faithful servant twenty guineas a year. To 
an old woman, “who had for eleven years 
tucked him up in bed,” was bequeathed the 
sum of one guinea. Finally, he set apart a 
sort of endowment to supply forty dozen penny 
loaves, which, at noon on every Christmas-day 
for ever, were to be thrown down from the 
steeple of the parish church. These ridiculous 
fancies were no doubt the offspring of a petty 
vanity wishing to obtain the most fuss and pub- 
licity at a very cheap rate—tinged also with a 
wish to leave some trouble behind him. 

Akin to this testator must have been Oliver 
the Miller, who died about seventy years ago. 
He seems to have had a strange fancy for the 
colour popularly associated with millers and 
their men, and perhaps their hats. He was 
interred in a choice spot, and close to his mill, 
in a tomb made by himself some thirty years 
before, and in a coffin which had reposed many 
years under his bed. It was all painted white, 
and was carried by eight men harmoniously 
dressed in the same colour; a young girl, 
twelve years old, officiated as clergyman, and 
preached a sermon at the edge of the grave. 
Now, again, it may be asked, what pleasure 
could Oliver have found in the anticipation of 
these grotesque rites ? 

To the pure Tartuffe element the preparation 
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of these instruments is specially favourable. It 
is attended also by the love of authorship, with 
the tolerable certainty that the composition will 
be received with a favour and consideration it 
could not obtain under other circumstances, 
and when dealing with less important matters. 
When the testator takes pen in hand, the 
temptation is to enlarge on his own piety— 
that is, on his own personal defects and short- 
comings— but as it were challenging contradic- 
tion. The feeling in the reader’s mind is to be, 
*¢ Here is this rich man, yet how humble, how 
good, how he acknowledges his faults!” Of 
this pattern, too, are the testators who bequeath 
trifling articles, each accompanied with a sort 
of homily supposed to be of far greater value. 
Here, again, in dealing with the reception of 
both these articles, a Molitre or Balzac has the 
most delightful field for dramatic effect, in the 
disgust and impatience of the legatee, and the 
struggle between a decent deportment, and 
disappointment. Thus, a Yorkshireman, Mr. 
North, who died in 1773, went into an elabo- 
rate catalogue of pennyworth trifles, ballasted 
by an intolerable quantity of what he thought 
sack. ‘I give,” said this gentleman, ‘ to 
Mrs. R. G., my English walnut bureau, made 
large to contain clothes, but hope she will not 
forget when she makes use of it that graces and 
virtue are a lady’s most ornamental dress.” We 
may conceive the toss of the head and con- 
temptuous sniff with which this double present 
was received ; with, perhaps, a “like Ifis im- 
pudence! his old trumpery rattletrap!” If tes- 
tators are sincere in wishing their parting 
advice to go home and benefit the recipient, 
they must surely know that their best chance is 
to & oe it handsomely ; just as a person 
wishing to send a note over a wall to a pri- 
soner wraps a heavy stone up init. This gen- 
tleman also gave his old sword to a lieutenant, 
“hoping, if ever occasion require it, he will 
convince a rash world he has learnt to obey his 
God as well as his general.” No doubt the 
officer welcomed this present with the choice 
words then fashionable in the army. Having 
er of his property, the testator then 
took ‘‘ this opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude to the Grand igi Proprietor,” a 
phrase that recals the speech of a strolling 
manager which the writer once heard, and 
who, in announcing the fresh engagements he 
proposed making, devotionally qualified his in- 
tentions, by submission to the decrees of ‘‘ The 
Great Manager of All!” ‘All my faults and 
follies,” goes on the testator, ‘‘ almost infinite 
as they have been, I leave behind me, with 
wishes that they may be buried. My infant 

aces and embryo virtues are, I trust, gone 

ore me into heaven.” This is a faithful 

precedent. 

One would have liked a peep into the wicked 
old heart of a certain Lambeth parishioner, who 
died in 1772, and in whose fingers the pen must 
have quivered with rage and senile spite. No 
doubt the revenge was unfelt by its object, who 
must have long since given up all hope of re- 
ceiving anything from his bounty, as indeed he 
also knew. He—and people like him—had 





only the bare satisfaction of a profitless spite. 
‘* Whereas,” wrote this precious testator, “ it 
was my misfortune to be made very uneasy by 
Elizabeth G., my wife, for many years, by her 
turbulent behavieur, for she was not content 
with despising my admonition, but she con- 
trived every method to make me unhappy. She 
was so perverse in her nature that she would 
not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be born 
to be a plague to me. The strength of Samson, 
the knowledge of Homer, the prudence of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the pa- 
tience of Job, the subtilty of Hannibal, and 
the watchfulness of Hermogenes, could not 
have been sufficient to subdue her. And as we 
have lived and apart from each other 
eight years, and she having perverted her son 
to leave and totally abandon me, therefore I 
give her one shilling only.” The shilling thus 
contemptuously left was not meant, as is some- 
times supposed, as a compliance with the letter 
of some obsolete legal form, which required 
that the object should be mentioned, in some 


shape, in the will. It was meant as an evidence | 


that the testator was aware of what he was 
doing, and had not omitted the person thus 
marked out, through forgetfulness. 

An old Welshman, Mr. Morgan, within two 
years of a hundred, left all he had to his “ old 
faithful housekeeper,” with, however, this good- 
humoured ‘‘hit” at her. ‘She is a tolerably 
good woman, but would be much better if she 
had not so clamorous a tongue.” 

That wealthy Mrs. Gatford, of Horsham, 
who died in 1799, was certainly “‘ odd” during 
the later years of her life. For twenty years 
she had never gone out once, and though she 
kept a carriage, it was seen gradually rotting 
away in the coach-house until it fell to pieces. 
Her horses lived luxuriously all that time, en- 
joying the richest pastures, and doing as they 
—- But, at the end, the main portion of 

er will was found to be sane enough, as she 
left nearly all to the poor, with the exception 
of fifteen pounds a year for the support of her 
cats and dogs. She was of the class that is 
morbidly solicitous as to what is done with 
their remains, a feeling that is intelligible if 
not pushed too far, as in the present instance. 
She ordered that her remains were to be kept 
a whole month in her room, and to be dili- 
gently washed in spirits every night to keep 
away decomposition. She was to be then laid 
in no less fan. four coffins, and the outer one 
was to be of marble, All these directions were 
strictly carried out. Even this feeling, morbid 


as it is, is more excusable than that of the man . 


who ‘does not care what is done with his car- 
case,” and says they ‘‘may throw him out on 
a dunghill if they like.” e can understand, 
too, the feeling that thinks of “a sweet spot” 
under trees or aisles, and longs to be laid 
there, but scarcely that selfishness which im- 
poses upon sorrowing relatives the weary duty 
of gratifying a whim, and of bearing away the 
dead to some distant spot in a foreign land, 
which was once seen and fancied. No one can 
conceive the inconvenience, misery, and cost of 
these mortuary shifting deportations. The wish 
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for extra coffins is in many a dread of the 
dreadful co-tenants of the.grave, and those 
who have shrunk from rats and worms during 
their lifetime, cannot endure that such in- 
truders should visit their remains unchecked. 
When such precautions are assured they die 
easier. Thus it was that the late Sir Philip 
Crampton—Sir Walter Scott’s Crampton —who 
died only a few years ago, left directions that 
his coffin should be filled up with plaster of 
Paris ‘‘ to keep away the rats,” which was ac- 
cordingly done. We may imagine this dismal 
and grotesque operation in presence of the 
relatives, the plasterers pouring in their liquid 
material, the gradual covering in of the poor 
relics, the last glimpses, and the final ‘‘ setting” 
in one hard mass. It was of this physician, 
when a public testimonial was being planned, 
to be set up in a public burying-ground to his 
memory, that a truly witty remark was made 
by a brother of the profession, who, arguing 
the needlessness of such a commemoration, 
applied a famous inscription. ‘ For,” he said, 
‘si monumentum quzris circumspice.” 

‘The remaining curious specimens on our list, 
of wills and will-making, must be reserved for 
another chapter next week. 





THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


A very woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


“ Miss Macxwortu, Miss Mackworth !” 
“Miss Mackworth, do leok what we've 
ot.” 
“ With a shout, a rush, and a bang, four 
children, loaded with packages, stormed into 
the school-room of a certain house in Ons- 
low-square, London, eager to exhibit their 
holiday purchases to their young governess. 

Miss Mackworth was seated on the floor 
in the cheerful fire-light, and close beside 
her crouched three little mortals, four-year- 
old twin girls, and a fat toddling baby boy, 
all watching with wide-open eyes and sus- 
pended breath, while her steady fingers 
built up, brick on brick, a splendid tower 
nearly as high as the mantel-piece. 

“Q Miss Mackworth!” cried Archie, a 
‘rough-headed boy of eight, “it has been so 
jolly. First we went to Bond Street, and 
then to the German Fair, and then to the 
Bazaar—and only look here!” 

“Miss Mackworth, please look at our 
dolls,” petitioned twin girls of six. 

“Oh! stuff about your stupid dolls! 
What does Miss Mackworth care for such 
girls’ trash. Miss Mackworth, here’s a 
cross bow! Won’t I make the deer at 
Granny’s look out sharp !” 











““ Now Archie, Archie,” interposed Carrie, 
a demure damsel of ten, rather oppressed 
by the weight of her eldership, “do put 
the things down properly, and then Miss 
Mackworth can see them. Dear! are the 
nursery children here?” as baby made a 
sudden onslaught on the tower of bricks, 
and tumbled it down with a great crash. 

“Yes,” said Mary Mackworth. “ Nurse 
and Harriet are busy packing, and the poor 
little things seemed so dreadfully in the 
way that I asked leave to have them down 
here. They have been very good.” 

“I’m glad they have been good,” said 
Carrie, patronisingly: “‘ now Archie, don’t 
you go cutting that string. You'll be teaz- 
ing us all for string to-morrow, you know 
you will.” 

“ Bother to-morrow ! I shall be at Little- 
more, and Granny’ll give me heaps of string. 
I say! Miss Mackworth xi 

Then arose the tumult afresh, and Miss 
Mackworth, forbearing to hush where hush- 
ing was vain, gave full and free attention 
to every article exhibited; admired and 
criticised, praised the serviceable presents 
chosen by Carrie for the almshouse women 
and servants at Littlemore, and finally pro- 
mised to cut out and place some garments for 
endless dolls bought for grandmama’sschool- 
tree. The hubbub did not subside until the 
arrival of the nursemaid in quest of the little 
ones reminded the school-room party that 
they must make haste to prepare for tea. 

In three hours’ time the little flock were 
all in bed, and Miss Mackworth sate, in sole 
possession of the school-room, busily engaged 
in arranging the promised dolls’ clothes. 

Presently, Mrs. Halroyd came in: a pretty, 
faded woman, still quite young, but with 
the matronly figure and somewhat worn 
countenance which generally distinguish the 
mother of a “large small family.” 

“ How good-natured of you, Miss Mack- 
worth,” she said, glancing at the governess’s 
work: “‘ you spoil those little people !’’ And 
then, as she laid an envelope on the table, 
she said nervously, colouring and hesitating, 
“1 think, you will find that quite right: and 
I will let you know the day of our return— 
probably not before the 20th of January— 
my mother-in-law wishes for a long visit 
this year.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“You don’t go to your uncle’s this time, 
I think ?” 

“Qh, no!” and the bright dark colour- 
ing deepened, and the brown eyes danced, 
but half tearfully: “I am going home! to 
Farley-in-the-Fields.” 


“Ah! yes,” said Mrs. Halroyd, her 
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languid interest roused by the young gover- 
ness’s evident delight. ‘ You will like that. 
I think you have spent all your holidays 
till now at Clapham, have you not?” 

“Yes: it was too expensive to go all the 
way home.” 

“Tt must be a long journey to Farley.” 

“Yes: I have to start at eight in the 
morning, and I get to Brigham, our nearest 
town, at five.” 

“Dear me! that is a long time to be in 
the train, and in this cold weather too, eight 
—anine hours !” 

“It is the cheapest train: I don’t mind 
its being slow,” Mary said, simply: “my 
brother will meet me at Brigham.” 

“Well, good-night,” said Mrs. Halroyd, 
rising: “not good-by,—for I shall see you 
to-morrow. You don’t leave town till the 
next day, I think ?” 

“Tf I may stay,” said Mary, “I should 
like to do a little shopping before I go.” 

“Certainly : I hope the servants will take 
good care of you.” And Mrs. Halroyd de- 
parted, congratulating herself on having got 
over her quarterly penance of paying Miss 
Mackworth’s salary: a thing to which she 
never could get accustomed. She always 
fancied that it must be as painful to the 
governess as to herself; wherein she was 
wholly mistaken, for it appeared to Mary 
the most natural and desirable arrangement 
in the world that she should work hard and 
be paid for doing so. Her first act was to 
draw out the three crisp, rustling five-pound 
notes—her quarter’s salary—and actually 
waltz round once or twice in a burst of child- 
ish happiness. Then she went to her desk, 
and drew out two more five-pound notes, 
saved from the last quarter at the cost of 
who knows what weary hours of ceaseless 
stitchery; what private washings, and 
starchings of sleeves and laces ; what vigor- 
ous self-denial in the matter of ribbons and 
dresses, things which no one appreciated 
more thoroughly than Mary Mackworth. 

“‘How much,” she deliberated, “may I 
fairly spend in presents? How much must 
| I keep for those terrible Christmas bills at 
| home? The journey will cost—let me see— 
I will go third class instead of second—that 
will save something. And one thing I may 
let myself get :—a winter shaw] for the dear 
mother—that is useful—that she really 
wants. Harry must take the stockings I 
have knitted him for a present—and any- 
thing will please the little boys. But oh! 
I should like to get papa that book about 
the Jewish church that he said would be so 
useful in his lectures on the Old Testament, 
and I must keep a little money to buy some 





trifle for Cilla: something dainty and pretty, 
like her dear bonn self!” pis ee 

Next morning the whole Halroyd family 
were off soon after breakfast to spend 
Christmas with Colonel Halroyd’s mother at 
her place in Surrey. As soon as the two 
cabs and the carriage had disappeared, and 
Miss Mackworth could cease smiling and 
kissing her hand to the little nodding, grin- 
ning faces at the window, she turned back 
into the house, and raced nimbly up-stairs, 
rejoicing that she might run up two steps 
at a time without setting a bad example, 
put on her cloak and bonnet, looped up her 
dress, provided herself with a thick cotton 
umbrella, and set forth on her round of 
shopping. She had settled with her con- 
science the exact sum which she might 
allow herself to spend in presents: and as is 
usually the case, that sum did not go as far 
as she had expected. As she went to dis- 
tant shops, and performed all her errands 
on foot, it took a long time, and the short 
daylight was almost gone, when, having 
bought a serviceable shawl for her mother, 
some toys for the children, and a few cheap 
prettinesses for her sister, she looked with 
dismay at the money in her purse, now 
considerably dwindled. 

“Oh dear! shall I ever be able to get 
that Jewish book for papa ?”’ she thought: 
and then, wrapping herself in her cloak, 
for the afternoon was very bleak and raw, 
with a biting wind, she betook herself to a 
bookseller’s in Oxford-street. The man sup- 
plied all Mrs. Halroyd’s school-room books, 
and knew Miss Mackworth well. He saw 
and pitied her look of blank disappointment 
when the work proved to be quite beyond 
her means, and good-naturedly made a sug- 
gestion. 

“T’ll tell you where you might possibly 
get it for your price, ma’am. They often 
sell off their surplus copies at Grueby’s, and 
you might have a chance there.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said Miss Mackworth, 
heartily ; and, quite undismayed at the in- 
creasing cold and thickening darkness, she 
hailed a passing omnibus, and soon found 
herself at her new destination. Rather 
timidly, for the place was new to her, she 
approached the counter, and, to her great 


joy, found what she wanted at a more | 


moderate price than she had dared to hope. 
She could not repress an exclamation ot 

leasure, and then coloured, feeling that 
an earnest “Oh! that is nice!” low-toned 
though it was, had attracted the attention 
of a gentleman who was standing by, wait- 
ing for a box of books. The box made its 
appearance just as Mary had laid down 
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her money, and taken possession of her 
book, and he politely held open the door 
for her. A small, dirty snow was falling 
thickly: the pavements were already wet, 
for it thawed as it fell; and the darkness 
seemed to have come on suddenly, perhaps 
from contrast with the bright gaslight 
inside. Mary stood still for a moment be- 
wildered ; then tried, in the failing light, to 
hail an omnibus; but the man took no notice 
of her signal, and she perceived that his 
vehicle was over-loaded already. It was 
disagreeable to find herself belated so far 
from home, especially as she was very tired 
and laden with small parcels which were 
troublesome to carry; but Mary was al- 
ways more disposed to make light of mis- 
adventures than to turn them into heavy 
grievances, so she prepared to walk. As 
she put up her umbrella, a voice close to 
her said, “I beg your pardon. Have you 
no carriage here ? no cab ?”” 

“No,” she answered frankly, looking 
straight up into the speaker’s face, as her 
custom was. She then perceived that the 
speaker was the gentleman whom she had 
seen before, and moreover that his face was 
young and pleasant,—“ but it doesn’t mat- 
ter—I am a good walker.” 

“But it is coming on to snow harder. 
I have a cab waiting here. Will you allow 
me to put you into it?” 

“Oh! no! you are very kind, but indeed 
I would rather walk; I think it is going to 
clear.” Herewith, as if to contradict her, 
came a gust of wind and sleet which nearl 
knocked her over. The stranger laughed. 
Mary could not help following his example, 
and next moment found that he was hand- 
ing her into a Hansom cab. She made one 
more horrified protest. 

“Oh! no, I can’t think of it. What will 
you do! With that box of books too——” 

““T will wait here, and send for another 
cab; it is no inconvenience to me, I assure 
you. Where shall I tell him to drive ?” 

A rapid calculation passed through Mary’s 
mind. “How far can I go for a shilling ?” 

“To the further end of Piccadilly, if you 
please,” she said, and it struck her that there 
was a little look of vexation, of disappoint- 
ment even, on the face of her kind friend, as 
he bowed and raised his hat, as respectfully 
as if the little parcel-laden woman in her old 
plaid cloak had been a royal princess. 

“Oh! dear, I know he’ll catch cold, and 
then it’ll be all my fault!” was Mary’s first 
reflection ; “ one thing is, I shall never know 
it, if he does. If only I could have dared to 
ask him to get in too! When I first came 
from home I really think I should have done 





so—but I know better now. Well! this is 
comfortable certainly; much better than 
that stuffy omnibus. And how delightful 
to have got my book !” 

And she went off into a vision of the plea- 
sure which her gift would bring to the hard- 
working, underpaid curate, whose cultivated 
mind and scholarly tastes were always suf- 
fering a famine, as his daughter well knew. 

In a very short time she had reached the 
house, and was seated by the snug fire in the 
school-room, wrapped in a warm shawl while 
her dress was drying, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the mutton chops and tea brought to her 
by Susan, the little school-room maid, who 
regarded her as the first of human beings. 

“You must not forget all your learning, 
Susan, while I am away,” said she; “ I have 
set you ever so many copies, and I think 
now you can manage to write to me by 
yourself, can’t you? And ah! Susan, m 
canary-bird, and my poor geraniums— 
trust them all to you.” 

Susan promised the utmost attention, 
while she stowed away package after pack- 
age in Miss Mackworth’s trunk, with more 
zeal than dexterity, as Mary soon perceived. 

“Oh, take care!” she cried, springing up 
to the defence of Cilla’s prettinesses : then 
checking herself, as Susan looked blank 
and vaguely self-reproachful, “thank yon, 
that is very nice,—but I can finish packing 
myself now, if you will hand me the things. 
There were a few moments of busy silence. 
“Now, Susan, I want something small and 
soft, just to fill up this corner. Is there 
anything that will do?” 

“Yes, miss,” responded Susan; “ here’s 
a brown-paper parcel as will just fit in,” 
and she handed to Mary a small parcel care- 
fully tied with pack-thread and further se- 
cured with sealing-wax. 

“What can this be?” exclaimed Mary; 
“how carefully the shop-people have done 
it up. Are you sure it is one of my things, 
Susan ?” 

“°*T was here on the sofy, miss, along with 
the rest.” 

“Oh! then, it must be all right; Cilla’s 
gloves, I suppose,” she said, fingering it, 
and finding its contents soft and yielding ; 
“anyhow, it will just do to fill up my 
corner. Now, Susan, please come, and help 
me with the cover of my box. It looks as if 
it didn’t mean toshut. That’sit! Beauti- 
fully shut! And now for the direction.” 

With a thrill of satisfaction which made 
it hard to keep her pen steady, she wrote 
in her bold clear hand the well-known and 
dearly loved address, of Farley - in - the- 
Fields, Brigham. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ir was long past five o’clock on the follow- 
ing afternoon, when the third-class train, 
dragging its slow length along, crawled into 
the gas-lighted station belonging to the large 
and important county town of Brigham. 
Mary Mackworth was chilled, and cramped, 
and hungry, and w , but nevertheless 
full of delight, which had been increasing 
for the last hour or two, as the names of 
well-known places were shouted out, and 
as now and then through the darkness 
dimly loomed the outline of hills, towers, 
and churches, all familiar landmarks. 

As her bright face appeared at the win- 
dow, a hand was laid on the door, and a tall, 
well-grown lad, a year or two younger than 
herself, and very like her, helped her eagerly 
from the carriage. 

“Well, Mary!” “Well, my dearest old 
Harry!” were the gretings of the brother 
and sister ; and then followed the inevitable 
questions and answers about luggage ; and 
then followed the rush to secure it; and 
then they emerged into the street where 
several vehicles were waiting. 

“There is the van!” exclaimed Mary, 
“and old Dobson and his old horse, all just 
as ever.” 

“Yes; but. you’re not going in the van,” 
said Harry, importantly ; ‘“‘ Dobson will take 
your box, but I have borrowed Farmer 
Murch’s gig for you and me. Here it is; 
you haven’t forgotten how to climb into a 
gig, Mary, have you?” 

“Not I,” laughed Mary, as she scrambled 
into her place, and let Harry draw the 
leathern apron over her knees; “jump in, 
Harry, I long to be off; how are they ali ?” 

“All flourishing except Cilly—she’s a 
poor piece of goods this winter—but there’s 
nothing much the matter with her.” 

“ And Jack and Laurry ?” | 

“Qh! they’re all right—grown like 
beans,” answered Harry. 

“How home-like it all looks !”’ cried Mary, 
with sparkling eyes, as they left the town, 
and emerged into the dark ¢ountry road. 

“ Better than all the swell London shops, 
eh ?” said Harry with a smile. “ Hollo!” 

The exclamation was caused by a mail 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of high stepping 
horses, which met them at themoment. A 
groom was driving; otherwise the carriage 
was empty. 

“What a grand affair for this part of the 
world!” cried Mary. “Who can it belong 
to, Harry P” 

“Can’t imagine. Oh, yes, I can, though. 
The great banker, Mr. Langley, has bought 
Nettlehurst, and I dare say it is one of his 





concerns going to meet the down express, 
at five-fifty.” 

“Mr. Langley who has the Bank of Brig- 
ham? Why I thought he was dead ?” 

“To be sure: he died a year the 
old man did, that is—and left the bank and 
money, and all the rest of it, to his cousin, 
who was as rich as Croesus before, they say. 
The London bank of the same name belongs 
to him ; but that’s always the way. Wealth 
attracts wealth.” 

“And the new man has bought Nettle- 
hurst! Then the poor old Hathaways are 
quite gone out of the land, Isuppose! That 
seems sad.” 

“A precious good thing, bad lot that they 
were. There have been painters and paperers, 
and all sorts of doings there, all the summer, 
and the bariker is coming to take possession 
now, they say. I bet anything he’s coming 
to-night.” ' 

“T dare say it will be a good change for 
all the poor people about Nettlehurst, espe- 
cially if his wife is nice.” 

“ He has no wife, I believe, another old 
bachelor, like Mr. Langley. But he’s going 
to give a ball, I heard some people saying, 
by way of house-warming, so I suppose he 
must have some sort of womankind belong- 
ing to him to do the honours.” 

“Oh how I should like to go!” cried 


Mary, eagerly. : 
“ Much ehanee of that! Do you suppose 
hell ever hear of your existence ? y> 


Nettlehurst isn’t even in our parish, you 
know ; it’s right over the hill; and we don’t 
know this man, nor anything about him, 
except that he’s first cousin to old Langley, 
—and beastly rich,” concluded the boy, 
giving a vicious cut to Farmer Murch’s 
steady old Dobbin. 

“But how delicious it would be! Fancy 
seeing Cilla at a ball! She would be the 
prettiest girl there, and how I should enjoy 
watching her, and hearing what people 
said!” 

“ My dear, you don’t suppose any of us 
could ever go to a ball ? y a fly from 
Brigham would cost fifteen shillings, let 
alone clothes and gloves and things. Balls 
are not much in our line, nor anything else 
worth having.” 

The tone was even more desponding than 
the words, and Mary leaned forward to look 
into his face, which he immediately turned, 
so that the light of the gig lamps should 
not fall on it. 

* What is it, dear old boy ?” 

“Oh! nothing—only the old story,” said 
the lad in the same tone. “I’m sure you've 
heard enough of it, Polly, in my letters; 
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you must be sick of the subject.” And he 
gave a sort of laugh. 

“ The army ?” 

“T never can fancy anything else, never ; 
and I know my father wouldn’t mind, 
though it isn’t much in his line. And once 
in it ’'d make my pay do, and never ask 
him for a farthing. I'd get to India if I 
could. But of course it can’t be—I know 
that well enough—but it is hard lines.” 

“Tt is indeed. Couldn’t we save?” 

“Save, out of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, and with seven mouths to 
feed ! Do you suppose I’d ask such a thing? 
With mother wearing herself out, as it is, 
and poor Cilla who ought to be having port 
wine and good things all day long, they say, 
and the little ones to be looked after too! 
No, I’m not such a selfish beast as that; 
I have never told anybody but you. But 
somehow,” he said, +urning to her with a 
brighter face, “one can’t help telling you 
everything, old Polly.” 

“What does papa mean you to do ?”’ 

“ Hasn’t mother told you? I couldn’t 
bear to write about it, but I dare say it'll 
be all right when I’m used to the idea. Mr. 
Bagshawe has offered me a place in his 
office under old Hobbs. Forty pounds a 
year to begin with, and arise if I behave 
myself.” 

“‘ An attorney’s clerk !” cried Mary, her 
colour rising. “Oh! Harry, I hope not!” 

There was a long pause. Mary broke it 


” by saying with renewed cheerfulness: “After 
| all, Harry dear, God knows best, if we could 
| only think so. 


You'll be a good man, and 
a gentleman too, whatever youare. I know 
that.” 

Harry muttered something, and then 
broke out with: “The injustice of the 
thing is what makes me frantic. To see 
that fellow Langley, for instance, throwing 
away sums on his horses and carriages, 
and balls and stuff, when a quarter of the 
money would set us ail up for life. And 
that old twaddle, Lowther, pocketing his 
nine hundred pounds a year for the living, 
and just giving my father two hundred 
pounds for doing all his work. I’ve no 
patience.” 

“‘Has Dr. Lowther been heard of lately ?” 
said Mary, trying to lead away from the 
subject. 

“Sent my father a cheque, as usual, for 
the almshouse dinner on Christmas Day, 
and the school feast and all that, and hoped 
we would accept all the compliments of the 
season, stupid old bloke.” 

laughed irreverently at her bro- 
ther’s mention of the rector, who, though 





nominally resident, yet suffering from a 
variety of nervous complaints, really spent 
almost one half of the year at Ventnor and 
the other at Malvern; and even when at 
Farley, seldom emerged from his comfort- 
able rectory. 

“* But mamma said that Dr. Lowther was 
really much worse,” she remarked. 

Harry shrugged hisshouldersand laughed, 
and at that moment, as they reached the top 
of a long hill, Mary uttered a joyful excla- 
mation as the lights of Farley twinkled out 
in the broad green valley below. 

The descent was rapid, and in about a 
quarter of an hour they passed over a pic- 
turesque old-fashioned bridge, and entered 
the straggling, irregular village street. The 
“ Blue Anchor” stood with hospitable open 
door ; then came the blacksmith’s open shed, 
casting its red warmth and light out into 
the chilly evening ; further on, the village 
shop, the centre of gossip and business in 
Farley. Cottages stood on either side of 
the road, some detached, some in blocks of 
two or three together. Harry drew rein at 
last before a little garden gate leading to 
a white-washed cottage not much above the 
labourers’ dwellings by which it was sur- 
rounded; but it was home; the home of 
Mary’s heart. 

In a moment, she was at the open door 
—in the little passage—in the small square 
parlour—fond arms were round her, eager 
hands were freeing her from her cloak and 
shawl, all the dear voices were talking at 
once, and nobody listening to anybody! 
And when the first buzz of welcome sub- 
sided, it was more delightful still: when 
Mary had taken off her bonnet in the little 
room which she shared with Cilla, and had 
come down again to the sitting-room, and 
when Harry had returned from putting up 
the gig, and when Mr. Mackworth had come 
in from his parish work, and had added 
his affectionate greeting to that of the rest, 
then Mary gaily insisted on resuming old 
habits and performing all her old home 
duties—to try, as she said, to fancy that she 
had never been away. She lighted the 
candles, trimmed the fire, helped to spread 
the supper table, and afterwards to clear it 
away, and finally sat down, between her 
father and mother, and with Cilla, and 
Harry, and the two younger boys, close by, 
and talked and listened, enjoying the fall 
tide of home talk. 

The first interruption came when her 
boxes came, which was not until late, 
Dobson’s progress, never rapid, having 
been further delayed by the number of 
Christmas hampers he had had to deliver. 
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Mr. Mackworth said that Laurry and 
Jack — two sturdy brown creatures, ten 
and eight years old—had better help Harry 
to carry up the boxes, and that, as it 
was nine o'clock, they need not return: 
but Mary looked so piteous and imploring, 
and so earnestly begged that one box 
might be opened then and there, and that 
the boys might stay to help, that he gave 
way with a smile, and settled himself in 
his arm-chair to see what the box con- 
tained. The first things to emerge were 
the various small pieces of finery which 
Mary had bought for her sister; nothing 
very costly, but dainty trifles which Cilla 
was known to prize: a pair of kid gloves, a 
collar and cuffs of the latest fashion, a few 
bright ribbons, and such like feminilities, at 
sight of which the slight, pale, golden-haired 
girl coloured with pleasure, and Mary’s eyes 
sparkled with pride and love. Then came 
Mrs. Mackworth’s gift, the warm serviceable 
shawl which Mary hung over her mother’s 
shoulders, and then drew back, admiringly, 
watching the long, soft folds which hung 
gracefully on the still elegant figure. 

**- You look so nice, mother dear,” she said, 
kissing the worn face which had once been 
as lovely as Cilla’s: “doesn’t she now, 
papa? And isn’t the shaw] just like herself 
—so nice, and soft, and grey. I chose it out 
of the heap directly.” There was a laugh 
at this: and Mrs. Mackworth returned her 
daughter’s kiss, as she assured her that her 
rheumatic shoulders would be thanking her 
all the winter through. 

Laurry and Jack were made happy with 
a ball and a peg-top: and Harry with much 
real satisfaction took possession of the knit- 
ted stockings in which Mary excelled. Then, 
rather timidly, for all his children stood in 
some awe of the curate, she laid her gift 
upon her father’s knee. Mr. Mackworth 
put on his spectacles, and studied the title. 

“My dear! This book has been my roc’s 
egg ever since it came out. But Mary, my 
dear, this is a costly gift. Have you found 
Fortunatus’s purse ?” 

**T’ll tell you exactly how it was, papa.” 
And she related the history of her long vain 

uest, and of the journey to Grueby’s, and of 
the little adventure which had there befallen 
her. Everybody grew rather excited; and the 
boys began to make a series of not too bril- 
liant jokes about the chivalrous unknown. 
It was plain, Harry averred, that he had 
fallen in love at first sight. 
that he had not hung on behind to find out 
her address? Cilla joined in with small 


too. 


Was Mary sure | poo 





witticisms, but ended by a little laugh and 
toss peculiar to herself, and the remark : 
“ But it’s of no use, Harry! This dear old 
Goody won’t make a heroine of romance ! 
Not in your line, is it, Polly ?” 

“Ah! if it had been you now, Cilla!” 
cried Mary, laughing. 

The curate, awaking from the study of 
his new possession, and becoming alive to 
the fact that his children were talking non- 
sense, ordered the little boys off to bed, and 
suggested that Mary’s box might as well be 
removed. 

As she stooped to close the lid, she ex- 
claimed, “Here is this mysterious brown- 
paper parcel left at the bottom, and it had 
not any of your things in it, Cilla, after all. 
What can it be ?” 

She took it up, and was about to open it, 
when the sound of little shrill voices floated 
in on the frosty air, and the boys came 
tumbling down in extraordinary deshabille, 
to beg that they might stay up to hear the 
school-children singing Christmas carols. 
There was a rush to doors and windows, 
and Mary threw the parcel upon the table, 
and thought of it no more. 

That was a delightful evening; and the 
midnight chat with Cilla was delightful 
But when Mary had insisted on the 
weary, eager girl ceasing her chatter and 
going to sleep, she herself lay awake for long 
hours, and" her thoughts were not pleasant 
companions. Home was more dear, home 
faces were more beloved than ever ; but com- 
ing to it all with a fresh eye and a matured 
mind, she saw, as she had never seen before, 
how the whole family was groaning under 
the heavy pressure of poverty. 

“But that, at all events, I'll see to,” 
thought she; “while I am at home Cilla and 
the dear mother shall always have some- 
thing that they can eat: but how will it be 
when Iam gone? Well! sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof, and I have six whole 
weeks to spend at home.” And comforted 
by this thought, Mary Mackworth slept 
soundly on this first night of her return. 
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